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REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 



COMMUNICATION. 



Department of Internal Affairs, 

Harrisburg, Pa., June 10, 1915. 

To His Excellency, Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth ; 

Sir: In compliance with the requirements of the Constitution, I 
have the honor to submit herewith, for transmission to the General 
Assembly, the Forty-first annual report of the Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics, the same being Part III of the reports of this Department 
for 191314. 

I am, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

HENRY HOUCK, 

Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Harrisburg, Pa., June 10, 1915. 

Hon. Henry Houck, Secretary of Internal Affairs: 

Sir: Complying with the duties of my office in your Department, 
I hereby transmit to you the manuscript for the forty-first annual 
report of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics. Owing to changed con- 
ditions, affecting former lines of inquiry and research, the data for 
this report varies from what was previously prepared. To avoid 
repetition much statistical matter has been omitted. But the reports 
on welfare work and co-operative features now presented may not 
be without important benefit. An earnest hope is here expressed 
that they will be most useful factors in raising the standards of 
proper relationship of all elements connected with the industrial life 
of the Commonwealth. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

JOHN L. ROCKEY, 

Chief of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 
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NOTE OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 



Especial thanks are due to the Secretary of Internal Affairs for the 
courtesies extended and aid given to complete this forty-first annual 
report, which will be the final one of the Bureau of Industrial Sta- 
tistics, as organized in 1874. For the co-operation given by the busi- 
ness public thanks are also cordially given. The friendly attitude 
ever manifested in every part of the State toward this Bureau will 
be kept in grateful remenrbrance. 

Very sincerely, 

JOHN L. ROOKEY, 

Chief of the Bureau. 
Harrisburg, Pa., June 10, 1915. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

The creation of .the Department of Industry and Labor had an 
important bearing upon the future of this Bureau. It assumed, to 
a large extent, the performance of our former work and compelled 
a cessation of our former activities in the Department of Internal 
Affairs, limiting our thought to other subjects. In this adjustment 
the interests of the State have not suffered. Productive and other 
statistics of a perennial nature have been zealously gleaned for the 
benefit of the Commonwealth and will, no doubt, be secured in the 
future with greater detail and such approximate degrees of accuracy 
as will be acquired by experience only. Hence whatever statistics 
are given in pages following will pertain to select subjects or mat- 
ters especially investigated for the benefit of those who have in- 
sistently asked for information of that nature, claiming that such 
data would greatly promote the welfare of many citizens. 

Community purposes, practices and developments of unusual 
nature are ever matters of interest to those in whom civic feeling 
has found proper place, or who may be moved by patriotic impulses 
to help to advance their state to higher rank in all that is noble and 
beneficial. These and others, less under such influence, will find, 
in accounts given, such notable achievements and evidences of such 
strong leadership in welfare movements for the general uplift that 
proper pride can be expressed in the fact that Pennsylvania is no 
longer a laggard but a leader. The stories of accomplishment will 
not only inspire admiration but will incite to imitation of deeds and 
plans of unusual nature for better conditions in many other com- 
munities. Every record of such examples should have proper dis- 
semination and permanent place for the benefit of future citizenship. 
This work has been humbly undertaken in these pages, but with hppe 
and confidence that the ultimate attainment will fully compensate 
the effort to do a little something to make Pennsylvania, not only 
the peer of other states, but to strive to secure for her a peerless po- 
sition. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LEADS IN MINERAL WEALTH. 

According to the statistics of the United States Geological Survey, 
the reports of the mineral products for 1913 ga\ie this state a most 
enviable place. The total value of its entire mineral production was 
more than one-fourth of the combined value of all the states in the 
Union. The coal, cement, clay, natural gas, petroleum and slate 
products alone aggregated f 481,955,093, or approximately tialf a mil- 
lion dollars. 

In 1913 the anthracite production was 91,524,922 short tons, an 
increase of 7,163,324 short tons. 

The bituminous coal product was 173,781,217 tons, an increase 
over 1912 of 11,915,729 short tons. 

The combined value of the foregoing tonnage was $388,220,933, an 
increase of |41,227,810, or 12 per cent, over the value in 1912, mak- 
ing Pennsylvania easily the leading producer of this mineral. 

The Portland cement product of the state, in 1913, was 28,060,495 
barrels, valued at f24,268,800, an increase in value over 1912 of 
$5,350,365, both on account of larger product and better price. Here, 
also, the state leads. 

Ohio only outranked Pennsylvania in clay products. The increase 
over 1912 in this state was very satisfactory, rising from a value of 
$21,537,221 to $24,231,482 in 1913. 

Pennsylvania was second also among the states in the value of nat- 
ural gas product and in this commodity there was also a fine in- 
crease from $18,539,873, in 1912, to $21,695,845, in 1913. 

The value of the petroleum production of the state increased more 
than fifty per cent, being but $12,860,752, in 1912, and was $19,805,- 
452 in 1913, although formerly outranking every other state, it is now 
occupying but fifth place. 

In slate and lime products Pennsylvania has prominent place, 
the former product being valued at $3,733,581 and the lime products 
having a value of one-fifth of all such values in the Union. 
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VALUE OF STATE PROPERTY.* 

The value of the property of the State af Pennsylvania and owned 
and nsed for the benefit of the Commonwealth, as reported by the 
Property Commission, December 21, 1914, was as follows: 

Grand total value, $62,743,876.35 

Real Estate, $49,356,392.84 

Personal Property , 5 , 625 , 766 . 36 

Cash in Treasury, 7,761,717.15 

Grouped according to the nature of the property and its distribu- 
tion throughout the State, the following exhibits and values are pos- 
sible: 

PUBLIC GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS, ETC. 

Real Estate. Personal. Total. 

Public Buildings and Grounds, 

(Capitol, etc.), $14,249,159.05 $1,166,396.93 $15,415,555.98 

Capitol Park Extension Com- 
mission 1,193,727.73 70.00 1,193,797.73 

Adjutant General's Dep't. , . . . 28 , 618 . 71 333 , 600 . 19 362 , 218 . 90 

Dept. of Agriculture 9,421.15 9,421.15 

Dept. Distribution of Docu- 
ments (Dept. Public Print- 
ing and Binding) 5,000.00 5,000.00 

Dept. of Fisheries, 1,305,500.00 21,264.95 1,326,764.95 

Dept. of Forestry, 6,198,116.78 46,182.91 6,244,299.69 

Dept. of Health , 2,084,383.82 199,528.54 2,283,912.36 

Dept. of Internal Affairs, 

Bureau of Standards, 1,561.99 1,561.99 

Dept. of Mines 10,085.00 10.085.00 

Dept. of Public Printing and 

Binding, 50,467.12 50,467.12 

Dept. of State Police, 73,505.34 73,505.34 

Penna. State Library, 285,764.34 285,764.34 

State Live Stock Sanitary 

Board, 39,800.00 19,806.10 59,606.10 

State Highway Dept. , 1 , 500 . 00 281 , 613 . 24 283 , 113 . 24 

Valley Forge Park C6mmis- 

sion, 170,000.00 16,478.41 186,478.41 

Water Supply Commission, . 2,377.56 2,377.56 



$25,270,806.09 $2,523,123.77 $27,793,929.86 
•This Is the first yaluation of the kind prepared for the public of the State. 
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HOSPITALS. 

Real Estate. Personal. Total. 

Homeopathic Hospital for the 

Insane, Allentown, 11*636,749.22 $115,0S1.26 $1,751,830.47 

Cottage State Hospital, Bloss- 

burg 57,320.00 9,746.36 67,066.35 

State Hospital of Coaldale , . . 58 , 989 . 36 8 , 179 . 97 67 , 169 . 33 

Cottage State Hospital, Con- 

nellsvllle, 40,000.00 4,731.00 44,731.00 

State Hospital for the Insane, 

Danville, 1,495,546.00 216,673.61 1,712,218.61 

State Hospital for Criminal 

Insane, Far View, 402,424.79 974,983.85 1,377,408.64 

State Hospital — Fountain 

Springs 395,202.90 18,643.29 413,846.19 

Penna. State Lunatic Hospi- 
tal, Harrisburg, 1,293,678.17 164,354.11 1,458,032.28 

State Hospital , Hazleton , ... 139 , 250 . 00 22 , 572 . 80 161 , 822 . 80 

State Quarantine Station , 

Marcus Hook, 85,000.00 41,299.95 126,299.95 

Cottage State Hospital, Mer- 
cer, , 23,845.00 7,510.15 31,355.15 

State Hospital of Nanticoke, . 55,419.63 7,930.83 63,350.46 

State Hospital for the Insane, 

Norristown, 1,770,581.50 357,425.59 2,128,007.09 

State Hospital , Scranton , ... 416 , 707 . SI 33 , 393 . 22 450 , 101 . 03 

State Hospital, Shamokin, .. 113,978.62 22,648.10 136,626.72 

State Hospital for the Insane, 

Warren 1,800,219.61 189,210.97 1,989,430.58 

State Asylum for Chronic In- 
sane, Wernersville, 780,859.35 137,061.08 917,920.43 

$10,565,770.96 $2,i3i31,446.13 $12,897,217.09 

PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Real Estate. Personal. Total. 

Eastern State Penitentiary, . $2,000,000.00 $137,988.42 $2,137,988.42 

Western Penitentiary, Alle- 
gheny and Center Co., 1,512,088.61 4,608.20 1,516,696.81 

Penna. Industrial Reforma- 
tory, Huntingdon, 1,171,513.55 75,192.49 1,246,706.04 

Penna. Reform School, Mor- 
ganza, 1,265,408.41 98,707.38 1,364,115.79 

$5,949,010.57 $316,496 49 $6,265,507.06 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS--(GBNBRAL). 

Real Estate. Personal. Total. 

Southwestern State Normal 

School, California, Pa., ... $255,945.00 $34,961.00 $290,^906.00 

Edinboro State Normal 

School $217,447.00 27,300.00 244,747.00 

« 
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Thaddeus Stevens Industrial 

School, Lancaster 233,805.45 15,612.42 249,417.87 

West Chester State Normal 

School, 728,827.21 66,600.00 795,427.21 

$1,436,024.66 $144,473.42 $1,580,498.08 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS— (SPECIAL). 

Real Estate. Personal. Total. 

Home for Training in Speech 
of Deaf Children before they 
are of School Age, Philadel- 
phia, $75,590.41 $6,569.74 $82,160.15 

State Institution , Polk , 1 , 366 , 610 . 00 133 , 113 . 63 1 , 499 , 72i3 . 63 

Eastern Penna. Institution for 
Feeble Minded and Epilep- 
tic, Spring City, 1,417,816.60 104,424.16 1,522,240.76 

■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■■ I ■ ■ ■ I I It^Ml ■■■ ■■■■■■■■■ ■■— ■■ 

$2 , 860 , 017 . 01 $244 , 107 .53 $3 , 104 , 124 . 54 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Real Estate. Personal. Total. 
Penna. Soldiers' and Sailors' 

Home, Erie, $970,323.00 $51,419.02 $1,021,742.02 

State Armory Board, 2,060,340.55 2,060,340.55 

Penna. Soldiers' Orphans' 

Schools, Scotland, 244,100.00 14,700.00 258,800.00 

$3,274,763.55 $66,119.02 $3,340,882.57 

COMPARISON OF VALUES WITH OTHER STATES. 

A comparison of values of the five leading States of the Union, or 
those having public property in value of more than forty million 
dollars, permits the following presentation of some features of 
value: 



TOTAL. 
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New York, $105,959,252 $24,575,477 $33,961,556 $14,826,618 $7,099,665 

Pennsylvania, . 62,743,876 15,415,555 12,897,217 6,265,507 4,684,622 
Massachusetts, . 51,358,057 7,906,507 12,689,881 5,479,949 3,950,978 

Ohio, 48,606,886 2,860,000 12,208,025 5,331,466 9,752,843 

Illinois, 44,215,230 6,570,000 ♦290,748 5,828,252 5,787,377 



*It is probable that Home institutions of this state were included in the classification which 
embraced certain other cbAfitable institutions, the total of the state of that nature being over 
twelve million ((oU^grs, 

2 
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SOME POPULATION DATA BASED ON THE CENSUS OF 1910. 

An analytical review of some population statistics, made after the 
lapse of several years, to permit proper classification, shows the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

Total population of the State, 7,665,111 

White, 7,467,713 or 97.4 per cent. 

Negro , 193 , 919 or 2.5 per cent. 

Indian, 1,503 

Chinese, 1,784 

Japanese, 190 

Hindu, 2 

The four last named each had a percentage of less than one-tenth 
of one per cent. Since the census of 1890 the proportion of white 
population decreased 0.5 per cent and the negro population had the 
same ratio of increase. 

Grouped as to living in town or in the country the exhibit was as 
follows : 

Total urban, 4,630,669 

White, 4,472,318 or 96.6 per cent. 

Negro, 156 , 333 or 3.4 per cent. 

All other, 2,018 

Foreign born white 1,017,716 or 22 per cent. 

i 

Total rural' population 3,034,442 

White, 2,995,395 or 98.7 per cent. 

Negrov 37 , 586 or 1.3 per cent. 

All other, 1,464 

Foreign born white 421,003 or 13.9 per cent. 

SEX OF POPULATION. 



\ 



Total, both sexeb, 7,665,111 

Male, 3,942,206 

Feijiale, 3,722,905 

(Or 105.9 males to 100 females). 



Total white, 7,467,713 

Male, . 3,843,539 

Female, 3,624,174 



(Or 106.1 males to 100 females). 
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Total negro, 193,919 

Male, 95,830 

Females, 98,089 

(Or 97.7 males to 100 females). 

Total all others, 3,479 

Male, 2,8fi7 

Female, 642 

(Or 441 males to 100 females). 



Total native white, 6,028,994 

Male, 2,990,905 

Female 3,038,089 

(Or 98.4 males to 100 females). 



Total foreign white, 1,438,719 

Male 852,634 

Female 586,085 

(Or 145 males to 100 females). 



A classification of the homes of the sexes indicated that there 
were: 

Urban, 4,630,669 

Male 2,341,262 

Female 2,289,407 

(Or 102.3 males to 100 females). 

Rural, 3,034,442 

Male 1,600,944 

Female, 1,433,498 

(Or 111 males to 100 females). 



Dwellings in Pennsylvania, 1 , 507 , 483 

Number of families, ', 1,630,628 

(Or 108.2 families to every 100 dwellings). 

The average number of persons per dwelling was 5.1. 
The average number of persons per family was but 4.7. 
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NATIVITY OF POPULATION. 

The total State population of 7,665,111 arranged in two classes 
as to nativity shows that there were: 

Total natives, 6,222,737 

Total foreign, 1,442,374 

Compared with such a classification in 1890 there was an increased 
proportion of 2.7 per cent, in the foreign population and a correspond- 
ing decrease of natives. 

Of the total native population 90.6 per cent, or 5,638,263 were bom 
in Pennsylvania and 475,902, or 9.4 per cent, were born outside of 
the State. 

Of the total negro population 44.3 per cent., or 84,960 were bom 
in the State and 106,975, or 55.7 per cent, had birth outside the 
State bounds. 

An arrangement of the entire population of the State into four 
CLASS GROUPS presents the following particulars as to nativity: 

(1) Native white, bom of native parents, 4,222,727 

(Or 55.1 per cent.) 

(2) Native white, born of foreign or mixed parents, 1,806,267 

(Or 23.6 per cent.) 

(3) Foreigners, white, born abroad of foreign parents, I,43i8,719 

(Or 18.8 per cent.) 

(4) Negroes and colored 193 , 919 

(Or 2.5 per cent.) 

In thirty-two of the sixty-seven counties of the State the native 
population is 75 per cent, of the whole; and in twelve of the coun- 
ties the proportion is 90 per cent, of the entire population. 

But in twelve other counties the foreign population is greater 
than 20 per cent., and in one county, Lackawanna, the proportion 
reaches 29.2 per cent, of the entire population. 

In thirty-five counties of the State the proportion of foreigners 
does not reach 10 per cent. 

Classed by nationality the 1.438,719 foreigners of white stock had 
birth in the following countries: 

Austria, 251,773 or 17.5 per cent. 

Belgium, 5 . 250 or 0.4 per cent. 

Canada (French) , 1 , 246 or 0.1 per cent. 

Canada (other than) , " 14,032 or 1.0 per cent. 

Denmark, 3,033 or 0.2 per cent. 

England, 109,061 of 7.6 per cent. 

Finland, 2,413 or 0.2 per cent. 
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France, 9,990 or 0.7 per cent. 

Germany, 195,185 or 13.6 per cent. 

Greece, 4,221 or 0.3 per cent. 

Holland, 1,229 or 0.1 per cent. 

Hungary, 123 ,498 or 8.6 per cent. 

Ireland, 166,091 or 11.5 per cent. 

Italy, 196,122 or 13.6 per cent. 

Norway, 2 ,317 or 0.2 per cent. 

Roumania, ; 7,752 or 0.5 per cent. 

Russia,' 240,980 or 16.7 per cent. 

Scotland, 32,042 or 2.2 per cent. 

Sweden, 23,467 or 1.6 per cent. 

Switzerland, 7 , 484 or 0.5 per cent. 

Turkey, in Asia, 4,484 or 0.3 per cent. 

Turkey, in Europe, 2,754 or 0.2 per cent. 

Wales, 29,250 or 2.0 per cent. 

All other, 6 ,042 or 0.4 per cent. 

About 600,000 were from Southern European countries. 

The distribution of the foreign-born whites among the counties 
and their proportion of the entire population of such divisions, in 
1910, was as follows: 

The State, 1,438,719 or 18.8 percent. 

(Increase since 1900, 3.6 per cent.) 

Adams , 198 or 0.6 per cent. 

Allegheny, 271,350 or 26.6 per cent. 

Armstrong, 9 , 510 or 14 . per cent. 

Beaver , 14 , 565 or 18 . 6 per cent. 

Bedford, 907 or 2.3 per cent. 

Berks, 11 , 575 or 6.3 per cent. 

Blair, 9 , 167 or 8.4 per cent. 

Bradford, , 2 , 141 or 3.9 per cent. 

Bucks, 7,095 or 9.3 per cent. 

Butler, 10, 216 or 14 . 1 per cent. 

Cambria, 44,687 or 26.9 per cent. 

Cameron, 1,069 or 14.0 per cent. 

Carbon, 10,990 or 20,8 per cent. 

Center , 2 , 629 or 6.1 per cent. 

Chester, 10,597 or 9.7 per cent. 

Clarion, 1 , 443 or 3.9 per cent. 

Clearfield, 16,497 or 17.6 per cent. 

Clinton, 2,584 or 8.2 per cent. 

Columbia, 4,814 or 9.9 per cent. 

Crawford, 4,472 or 7.3 per cent. 

Cumberland , 529 or 1.0 per cent. 

Dauphin , 12 , 639 or 9.3 per cent. 

Delaware, 17, 789 or 15 . 1 per cent. 

Elk, 7,893 or 22.0 per cent. 

Erie, 19, 034. or 16.5 per cent. 

Fayette, 47,423 or 28.3 per cent. 

•2—11—1914. 
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Forest, 676 or 7 

Franklin, 600 or 1 

Fulton, 35 or 

Greene, 518 or 1 

Huntingdon, 2,249 or 5 

Indiana, 12,953 or 19 

Jefferson, 10,760 or 17 

Juniata, 76 or 

Lackawanna, 75,841 or 29 

Lancaster, 5,616 or 3 

Lawrence, 15,021 or 21 

Lebanon, 3,763 or 6 

Lehigh, 14,307 or 12 

Luzerne, 98,607 or 28 

Lycoming, 4,263 or 5 

McKean, 7,652 or 16 

Mercer, 15,066 or 19 

Mifflin, 760 or 2 

Monroe, 1,100 or 4 

Montgomery, 23,238 or 13 

Montour 952 or 6 

Northampton, 23,790 or 18 

Northumberland, 16,845 or 15 

Perry, 287 or 1 

Philadelphia, 382,578 or 24 

Pike, 858 or 10 

Potter 3,122 or 10 

Schuylkill, 43,242 or 20 

Snyder, 36 or 

Somerset, 11,391 or 16 

Sullivan, 1,118 or 9 

Susquehanna, 4 , 147 or 11 

Tioga, 3,660 or 8 

Union, 86 or 

Venango, 4,262 or 7 

Warren, 6,207 or 15 

Washington, 3^3,924 or 23 

Wayne, 2,685 or 9 

Westmoreland, 61,318 or 26 

Wyoming, 601 or 3 

York, ....V 2,706 or 2 
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The foreign-born white, male and female, in cities and towns having 
population in 1910 of 25,000 or more, and the male aliens of voting 
age in each, were as follows: 

Total, all foreigners, 687,486 

Number in 1900 526,665 

Total naturalized voters, 130,799 

Aliens, .-.131,904 
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Towns. Male. Female. Per cent Aliens. 

Allentown, .^ 3,122 3,112 12.0 1,366 

Altoona, 3,084 2,128 10.0 1,116 

Chester, 3,952 2,721 17.3 1,828 

Easton, 1,739 1,383 10.9 ^8 

Erie 8,463 6,480 22.5 2,704 

Harrisburg, 2,320 1,814 6.4 872 

Hazleton, 3,344 2.650 23.6 1,154 

Johnstown, 10,843 4,473 27.6 6,951 

Lancaster, 1,622 1,581 6.8 319 

McKeesport, 7,501 5,130 29.6 3,196 

Newcastle, 5,510 3,110 23.8 2,800 

Norristown, 1,979 2,036 14.4 597 

Philadelphia, 193,994 188,584 24.7 63,156 

Pittsburgh, 79,024 61,412 26.3 28,429 

Reading, 5,227 3,585 9.2 2,675 

Scranton, 19,661 15,451 27.0 6,801 

Shenandoah, 6,783 3,669 40.6 3,692 

Wilkes-Barre, 8,959 7,119 24.0 3,108 

Williamsport, 1,241 1,091 7.3 227 

York, 931 658 3.6 215 



Towns with a population of less than 25,000, and 10,000 or more, 

having more than 1,000 foreign-born white and aliens of voting age 
were as follows: ' 

Foreigners. Aliens. 

Beaver Falls, 2,851 1,071 

Braddock, 7,299 2,781 

Bradford, 2,180 226 

Butler 3,510 1,331 

Carbondale, 2,997 431 

Carnegie, 3,117 1,145 

Coatesville, • 1,469 646 

Connellsville, 1,587 320 

Dubois, 2,122 421 

Dunmore, 4,956 1,120 

Duquesne, 6,381 2,235 

Greensburg, 2,120 677 

Homestead, 7,068 2,656 

Lebanon, 1,254 498 

McKees Rocks, 6,068 2,553 

Mahanoy City, 4,739 1,255 

MeadvlUe, 1,572 323 

Monessen 5,475 2,496 

Mt. Carmel 4,927 1,256 

Nanticoke, '.,', 7,187 1,572 

North Braddock, 3,365 645 

Oil City 2,107 376 

Old Forge 5,168 1,138 

Phoenixville, 2,695 1,038 

Pittston, 4,751 1,213 

Plymouth, 5,498 1,099 
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Pottstown, 1,537 681 

Pottsville, ^ 2,133 439 

Shamokin, ^ 2,788 533 

Sharon, 3,819 1,329 

South Bethlehem, 8,362 3,584 

South Sharon, 6,030 2,834 

Steelton, 4,667 2,591 

Uniontown, 1,447 268 

Warren, 2,035 141 

Washington, 1,749 454 

Wilkinsburg, 1,971 243 



The nationality of foreigners, numbering more than 1,000, in the 
three principal cities of the State was as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, total, all nations, 293,669 

Austria, 6,393 

Canada, 3,214 

England, 36,726 

France, 2,511 

Germany, 73 ,040 

Hungary, 2,781 

Ireland, 98,395 

Italy, 17,829 

Roumania, 1,036 

Russia, 33,111 

Scotland, 8,477 

Sweden 2,143 

Switzerland 1,707 

Wales, , 1,032 

PITTSBURGH, total, all nations 114,845 

Austria, 9,411 

Canada 1,512 

England, 11,073 

Germany, 36,835 

Hungary, 2,684 

Ireland, 23,689 

Italy, 6,494 

Russia, 11,285 

Scotland, 3,446 

Sweden, 1,258 

Switzerland, 1,032 

Wales, 3,335 

SCRANTON, total, all nations, 28,959 

Austria, 1,415 

England, 3,692 

Germany, 5,363 

Ireland 7,193 

Italy 1,312 

Russia 3,180 

Wales, 4,621 
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ILLITERACY AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

These studies may be concluded very fitly by a brief consideration 
of the illiteracy of the State of Pennsylvania. Applying the test 
of being unable to read or to write English, the following particu- 
lars are found: 

Total Illiterates, males of voting age, 179,982 

(Per cent, of all such males 7.8.) 
(Increase In 10 years, 0.1 per cent.) 

niiterate native white, 23,625 

(Or 1.6 per cent.) 

lUiterate foreign-born white, 149,592 

(Or. 20.2 per cent.) 

Illiterate Negro, 6,479 

(Or. 10. 1 per cent.) 



A better view of illiteracy, in its general relation to the welfare 
of the State, is shown by its application to those ten years and over 
of age. Of such there were: 

Total of that age in state ,. 6,007,750 

Illiterate, all sexes, 354,290 

(Or 5.9 per cent.) 

Illiterate, male, 198,334 

(Or 6. 4 per cent.) 

I 

k 

Illiterate, female, 155,956 

(Or 5.4 per cent) 

Total native white, 4,452,672 

Number illiterate, 59 , 680 

(Or 1.3 per cent.) 

Total foreign-born white, 1,390,564 

Number illiterate, 279,688 

(Or 20.1 per cent.) 

Total negro, 161,126 

Number illiterate, 14, 639 

(Or 9. 1 per cent.) 
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There were, of all classes, between the ages of 10 to 20 years in- 
clusive, 1,584,716 of which 30,924 (or 2.0 per cent.) were illiterate. 

Those of school age between 6 to 20 years numbered 2,194,303 and 
they furnished a school attendance of 62.3 per cent, or 1,366,541. 

The greatest number of any age period was from 10 to 14 years — 
711,565, of which there was a school attendance of 651,966. 

In the age period, 15 to 17 years, there were 425,259 children, 
yielding a school attendance of 174,990. 

From 18 to 20 years there were 447,892, from which number there 
was a school attendance of but 48,557, showing a rapid decline as the 
youth increased in age. 

In the age period, 6 to 14 years inclusive, the average attendance 
of all classes was 86.5 per cent. The native white exceeded by a 
little more than 2 per cent., and the foreign-born white per cent, of 
attendance was 79.6 per cent. The average attendance of negroes of 
that age was 82.9 per cent. 



ESTIMATED POPULATION IN 1914. 

The population of Pennsylvania, as ascertained by the National 
Census of April 15, 1910, was 7,665,111, causing it to take rank as the 
second State in the Union. 

An estimate of i)opulation made by the same authority placed 
the population of this State on July 1, 1914, as 8,245,967, an in- 
crease of 580,856 in a little more than four years' time. 

The same ratio of increase would give New York 785,147 addi- 
tional population, thus still leaving it the leading State of the 
Union. 

The ratio of increase applied to the cities and towns of Pennsyl- 
vania which had in 1910, 8,000 or more population permits the presen- 
tation of the following table: 

1910 1914 

Allentown, 51,913 60,297 

Altoona," 52,127 56,553 

Beaver Falls, 12,191 13.100 

Bethlehem 12,837 13,721 

Braddock, 19,357 20,935 

♦Bradford, 14,544 14,544 

Bristol 9,256 10,172 

Butler 20,728 25,543 

Carbondale 17,040 18,532 

Carlisle, 10,303 10,589 

Carnegie, 10,009 11,150 
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Chambersburg, 

Charleroi, 

Chester , 

Coatesville, 

♦-Columbia, 

Connellsville, 

Dickson City, 

♦Donora, 

Dubois, 

Dunmore, 

Duquesne , 

Easton, 

Edwardsville, 

Erie City, 

♦Farrell, 

Franklin , 

Greater Punxsutawney, 

Greensburg, 

Harrisburg, 

Hazleton, 

Homestead , 

Jeannette, 

Johnstown, 

Lancaster, 

Lansf ord , 

♦Larksville, 

Latrobe, 

Lebanon , 

Lewistown , 

McKee's Rocks, 

McKeesport, 

Mahanoy City, 

Meadville, 

Monessen 

Mount Carmel 

Nanticoke , 

New Brighton , 

New Castle , 

Norristown , 

North Braddock 

♦Northampton , 

Oil City, 

Old Forge, 

Olyphant, 

Philadelphia , 1 , 

Phoenixville , 

Pittsburgh, 

Pit'tston , 

Plymouth , 

Pottstown , 

Pottsville, 

Reading, 

Pcranton , 



1910 


1914 


11,800 


12,192 


9,615 


11,185 


38,537 


40,474 


11,084 


13,369 


11,454 


11,454 


12,845 


14,618 


9,331 


11,198 


8,174 




12,623 


14,007 


17,615 


19,757 


15,727 


18,576 


28 , 523 


29,882 


8,407 


9,787 


66,525 


72,401 


10,000 




9,767 


10,811 


9,058 


10,043 


13,012 


14,687 


64,186 


69,493 


25,452 


27,511 


18,713 


21,256 


8,077 


9,020 


55,482 


64,642 


47,227 


49,685 


8,321 


9,781 


9,288 




8,777 


10,549 


19 , 240 


19,926 


8,166 


9,748 


14,702 


18,258 


42,694 


45,965 


15,936 


16,971 


12,780 


13,472 


11,775 


18,752 


17,532 


19,386 


18,877 


21,756 


8,329 


8,971 


36,280 


39,569 


27,875 


30,265 


11,824 


14,076 


8,729 




15,657 


18,645 


11,324 


13,748 


8,505 


9,494 


549,008 


1.657,810 


10,743 


11,400 


533,905 


964,878 


16,267 


17,847 


16.996 


18,422 


15,599 


16,408 


20,236 


21,684 


96,071 


103,361 


129,867 


141,351 
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Shamokin, 

Sharon , 

Sharpsburg, 

Shenandoah 

South Bethlehem, 

Steelton , 

Sunbury, 

Tamaqua, 

Taylor, 

Titusville, 

Unlontown , 

Warren, 

Washington , 

West Chester , 

Wilkes-Barre , 

Wilkinsburg 

Williamsport, 

♦Windber, 

York, 



s. 


Off. Doc. 


19,58S 


20,841 


15,270 


17,638 


8,153 


8,710 


25,774 


28,097 


19,973 


22,840 


14,246 


15,126 


13,770 


15,458 


9,462 


10,396 


9,060 


11,105 


8,533 


8,655 


13,344 


19,140 


11,080 


14,045 


18,778 


20,702 


11,767 


12,722 


67,105 


73,660 


18,924 


21,701 


31,860 


33,181 


8,013 




44,750 


49,430 



*No increase given. 
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NEGROES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE FINAL CHAPTER. 

Bulletin No. 129 of the Bureau of the Census of the United States, 
but recently published, makes it possible to supply data additional 
to the voluminous matter furnished by Dr. R. R. Wright, Jr., and 
published in the 1912 Report of this Bureau. Referring to popula- 
tion statistics of Continental United States, there were, in 1910, a 
total of 91,972,266 inhabitants. Of that number 9,827,763, or 10.7 
per cent., were negroes, thus constituting a little more than one- 
tenth part of the entire population. The increase of negro popula- 
tion was just about one-half of the increase of the white, and the 
decrease of the negro population has been gradual through every cen- 
sus period, there being but little immigration of negroes and also a 
higher death rate among them. 

The center of the negro population, which in 1790 was in the south- 
ern part of Virginia, has been shifting to the southwest constantly 
and for a number of decades has been in the northern part of Ala- 
bama. As to the shades of color of the people, a division into two 
classes, black and mulatto, gave a proportion of 79.1 per cent, of 
the former, and 20.9 per cent, of the latter, but. the mulatto class 
increase since the 1900 census was 5.5 per cent. 

The negroes of the United States, considered by sex, were about 
equally divided, there being 98.9 females for every 100 males. In 
point of residence, about one-third lived in towns, the remaining two- 
thirds being classed as rural population. The school attendance of 
all ages of negroes was 53.2 per cent, as against 78.1 per cent, of 
whites of like ages. 

The Negro population of Pennsylvania in 1910 numbered 193,919, 
an increase of 37,034 or 23.6 per cent, over the 1900 census returns. 
Thus the state ranked fourteenth in the Union in point of such popu- 
lation. For the past twenty years the Negro population of the 
state has constituted 2.5 per cent, of the entire inhabitants. By far 
the greater number, 156,333, or 80.6 per cent., lived in towns, only 
37,586, or 19.4 per cent., being classed as rural population. Of the 
entire urban or town population of the state, the Negroes constituted 
3.4 per cent., and 1.2 per cent, of the rural population. In the matter 
of color, about one-fifth of the state's negroes, or 37,154, were classed 
as mulattoes. The increase of those classed as black was greater in 
recent times than in near former years, owing to immigration from 
the south. Pittsburgh had a 7 per cent, larger mulatto population 
than Philadelphia. 
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The Negroes of Pennsylvania, born in this state, numbered 84,960, 
or much less than one-half of the entire number. Large numbers 
bom in other states were 5,798 in Delaware; 9,735 in North Car- 
oUna ; 20,030 in Maryland ; 48,995 in Virginia ; and 2,937 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. No other state equalled the latter in number, the 
remaining nativity being from many other points. 

A division of the population as to sex indicated that there were 
2,259 more females than males or, stated in another form, there were 
but 97.7 negro males for every 100 negro females. In 1900 a reverse 
condition prevailed, there being 102.4 males for every 100 females. 
Three of the male Negroes in the state and sixteen females were re- 
ported to be more than one hundred years old. 

The male Negro population of the state, ten years or more old, 
numbered 79,647, of which 86 per cent, were gainfully occupied. The 
female Negroes numbered 81,479, of whom but 48.7 per cent, were em- 
ployed in gainful pursuits. 

The Negroes of the state engaged in agriculture numbered 585. 
The farms were 543, with an area of 30,097 acres, two thirds of which 
were improved. These farms had a value of $2,468,100, and were lo- 
cated in forty-nine counties of the state. Eighteen counties had no 
Negro farms. Counties having more than ten such farms were Alle- 
gheny 18, Beaver 12, Bucks 20, Chester 112, Delaware 21, Fayette 29, 
Franklin 18, Greene 11, Juniata 16, Lawrence 16, Lancaster 40, Mont- 
gomery 22, Washington 49 and York 38. The Negro farms of the 
state decreased 7.2 per cent, in number, but the value of those in 
1910 was 32% greater than those in 1900. 

The male Negroes of the state, fifteen or more years old, 72,613 in 
number, had marital relations as follows : 38.4 per cent, were single ; 
54.3 per cent, were married; and 14.3 per cent, were widowed. 248 
men were divorced. Of the 73,673 females, of like ages, there were 
386 divorcees ; 30.1 per cent, were single ; 54.5 per cent, were married 
and 14.4 were widows. 

The religious life of the Negro population of the state found ex- 
pression through 428 church organizations, having 20,613 communi- 
cant male and 34,661 female members. The 387 houses of worship, 
capable of seating 126,988 persons, had a value of f 3,494,205; and 
there were 98 parsonsages valued at ?248,700. No other northern 
state even approximated Pennsylvania in any of the above features. 

A creditable showing was also made in the school life of the 
Negroes of the state. 82.9 per cent of children under fourteen years 
of age, 22,475 were school attendants. The white children of native 
birth exceed that by but 6 per cent., and foreign-born white children 
had an attendance of 3 per cent., less. The entire Negro school at- 
tendance was 27,797, of whom 448 were more than twenty-one years 
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of age. The urban population ten years or more old, numbering 
131,423, had 11,002, or 8.4 per cent., illiterates ; and the rural popu- 
lation of the same ages, 29,703, had 3,636, or 12.2 per cent, illiterates. 

The Negroes of Pennsylvania constituted a proportion of 2.5 per 
cent, of the population of the entire state. This average rate per 
cent, was exceeded in the following counties: Allegheny 3.4 per cent., 
Chester 9.7 per cent, Cumberland 3.3 per cent, Dauphin 4.8 per 
cent., Delaware 10.1 per cent., Fayette 3*5 per cent, Franklin 2.9 per 
cent., Montgomery 3.6 per cent., Philadelphia 5.5 per cent, and Wash- 
ington, 4.1 per cent. 

As before stated, the Negroes of the state are most numerous in 
cities. The concluding table here given tells how many live in towns 
of 2,500 or more, providing that number exceeds 200, how many at- 
tend school, and how many in each place are illiterates: 



Towns. 

Allentown , . . . 

Ambler , 

Bellevue, 

Braddock, ... 

Bristol, , 

Canonsburg, . 

Carlisle, 

Carnegie , 

Chambersburg, 

Charleroi , 

Chester, ; 

Coatesville, . . 

Columbia, 

Connellsville, , 
Coraopolis, . . . 

Darby, 

Donora , 

Downingtown , 

Duquesne, 

Easton , 

Erie, 

Franklin, 

Gettysburg, . . . 
Harrisburg, . . , 
Homestead , . . 
Jenkintown , . . 
Johnstown , . . . 

Lancaster, 

Lansdowne, ... 
McKeesport, ., 

Media, 

Middletown , . 
Monessen , . . . . 
Monongahela, 





School 


Illit- 


Negroes. 


Attendants. 


erates. 


453 


60 


15 


266 


38 


6 


251 


41 


13 


421 


48 


32 


286 


37 


31 


240 


33 


14 


1,149 


192 


145 


310 


42 


31 


733 


104 


69 


220 


33 


9 


4,795 


585 


552 


1,520 


186 , 


175 


417 


64 


63 


558 


74 


41 


292 


42 


15 


676 


97 


13 


359 


53 


12 


264 


40 


7 


246 


48 


17 


284 


28 


^ 


340 


34 


18 


288 


27 


6 


259 


23 


23 


4,535 


513 


444 


867 


109 


86 


246 


28 


18 


442 


34 


19 


803 


104 


92 


214 


8 


7 


799 


121 


43 


542 


61 


68 


244 


49 


26 


232 


27 


26 


463 


80 


47 
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School Illit- 

Towns. Negroes. Attendants, erates. 

New Castle, , 529 59 58 

Norristown, 1,015 X3'2 128 

North Braddock, 287 43 33 

♦Philadelphia, 84,459 8,0^51 5,595 

Pittsburgh, 25,623 2,833 1,409 

Pottstown, 341 44 29 

Rankin, 443 48 35 

Reading, 787 95 23 

Rochester, 225 24 11 

Scranton, 567 73 16 

Sewickley, 428 57 24 

Sharpsburg, 209 27 6 

South Brownsville, 1,332 43 35 

Steelton 1,234 182 163 

Uniontown, 1,280 160 123 

Washington 1,471 223 125 

West Chester, 1,868 262 88 

Wllkes-Barre, 673 96 46 

Wilkinsburg, 428 79 28 

Williamsport 957 142 55 

York, 1,231 139 115 



Totals 149,412 15,875 10,327 

'Increase of Negro population from 1900 to 1910 was 21,486, or 84.9 per cent. 



I ^ 
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STATISTICS OF OCCUPATION. 

In no other way is the true standing of the state in its industrial 
life better indicated than by an exhibit of its statistics of occupation. 
The most complete data of that nature has been provided by the 
figures of the thirteenth national census, taken in the summer of 
1910, and which after careful tabulation has just been published. 
From that source mainly these presentations have been made pos- 
sible. The returns secured at that time indicated that there were in 
Continental United States (forty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia) inhabitants of every age and condition, numbering 91,- 
972,266, of whom 38,167,336 were classed as gainfully occupied, i. e., 
pursuing occupations to secure the means of livelihood. Comparing 
these numbers it will be seen that less than one-half, or just 41.5 per 
cent, had occupational employment. 

But since a large proportion of this entire population had scarcely 
any productive capacity because of insufficient age, a classification 
of those ten or more years old would more accurately enumerate 
those who might engage in gainful occupation. Such age limitation 
would reduce the foregoing population to 71,580,270, and the per- 
centage of those gainfully occupied would be raised to 53.3 per cent. 

Considered by sex these 38,167,336 gainfully occupied embraced 
30,091,564 males and 8,075,772 females, or on a basis of percentage the 
males embraced 81.3 per cent, of this entire number. Presenting this 
matter of occupation in another form, of all those ten or more years 
of age gainfully employed, about four out of every five persons were 
males and about one out of every four females of that age had similar 
occupation. 

There was a percentage of increase of those occupied in every 
period of the past three census decades, but the increase wa« most 
marked in the last one, the percentage of increase of female occupa- 
tion exceeding that of male by 3.3 per cent. Since 1880 the females 
gainfully occupied increased from 14.7 per cent, while the male in- 
crease was from 78.7 per cent., the increase in the last period being 
but 1.3 per cent. 

The 38,167,336 persons, ten years or more of age, of the United 
States having gainful occupation were classified according to nativity 
as follows: 

Native white — native parentage, 17,954,464 or 47.0 per cent. 

Native white — ^foreign or mixed parentage, 7,008,090 or 18.4 per cent. 

Foreign born white 7,811,502 or 20.5 per cent. 

Negro, 5,192,535 or 13.6 per cent. 

Indian, Chin*6se, Japanese and all others, 200,745 or 0.5 per cent. 
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It will be seen that a very large proportion of the White workers, 
classified above, were pure natives and if there were added to them 
persons born in this country of mixed parentage, being in a sense 
natives, and the negro workers, the proportion of foreigners would 
become very small — about one-seventh only. This condition warrants 
the claim of greater intelligence and consequently greater efficiency 
of the vast number of natives, gainfully occupied — a claim clearly 
sustained by the products of their hands. 

Bearing in mind that of the population of the Union in 1910, ten 
years or more old, 53.8 per cent, had gainful occupation it will be 
interesting to compare several of the most populous states so classi- 
fied. Such an exhibit is afforded by the table following: 

GalnfuUy Per 

States. Occupied. Cent. 

New York 4,003,844 or 54.0 

Pennsylvania, 3,130,681 or 52.1 

niinols, 2,296,778 or 51.1 

In the twenty year period, 1890 to 1910, New York's percentage of 
occupation was increased 3.5 per cent. ; Pennsylvania's 2.2 per cent. ; 
and Illinois, 3.8 per cent. 

A consideration by sex of the population of these three states, 10 
years old or more, who had gainful occupation, indicated these parti- 
culars : 

New York, Males, 3,020*158 or 81.0 per cent. 

Females, ... 983,686 or 26.7 per cent. 
Pennsylvania, Males 2,525,245 or 81.3 per cent. 

Females, ... 605,436 or 20.0 per cent. 
Illinois, Males, 1,865,422 or 80.0 per cent. 

Females, ... 431,356 or 20.0 per cent. 

The percentage of increase of these three states in the past twenty 
years was: 

New York, Males, .4 per cent; Females, "5.6 per cent. 

Pennsylvania, Males, 1.3 per cent; Females, 4.7 per cent. 

Illinois, Males, 2.1 per cent; Females, 5.7 per cent. 

Pennsylvania's population, 10 years old and more, considered by 
nativity and sex, can be arranged in tabular form to show the num- 
ber who had gainful occupation, and their per cent, of the whole 
X>opulation of that age of such nativity and sex: 

Native white of ] Male 1,239,765 or 77.4 per cent. 

native parentage, f Female, 307,270 or 18.8 per cent. 

Native white of mixed or ] Male , 451 , 201 or 76.0 per cent. 

foreign parentage , ( Female 157 , 261 or 25 . 3 per cent. 

Foreign horn white, ] Male, 763 ,472 or 92.2 per cent. 

^ Female, 101,092 or 18.0 per cent 

Negro, ] Male, 68,515 or 86.0 per cent. 

J Female, 39,671 or 48.7 .per cent 
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CLASSIFICATION OP OCCUPATIONS. 



Pennsylvania's 2,525,245 males ten years old and of more than 
that age, and the 605,436 females, of the same ages, had gainful oc- 
cupations as shown by the following table: 

Male. Female. 
(1) AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND ANIMAL HUS- 
BANDRY, 348,043 14,080 



Dairy farmers , 

Dairy farm laborers, 

Farmers* , 

Farm laborers , 

Farm, dairy farm, garden, orchard, etc., fore- 
men , 

Fishermen and oystermen , 

Foresters , 

Gardeners, florists, fruit growers, and nursery- 
men , 

Garden, greenhouse, orchard and nursery 
laborers , 

Lumbermen, raf tsmen , • and woodchoppers, 

Owners and managers of log and timber camps , . 

Stock herders , drovers , and feeders , 

Stock raisers , 

Other agricultural and animal husbandry pur- 
suits , 



3,844 


148 


1,741 


230 


171,762 


6,721 


142,455 


5,865 


1,976 


405 


491 


5 


137 





6 ,283 

8,645 

8,236 

658 

351 

251 

1,213 



321 

272 
3 



2 
10 

98 



(2) EXTRACTION OF MINERALS, 



327,454 



216 



Operators, officials, and managers, 

Foremen , overseers , and inspectors , 

Coal mine operatives , 

Copper mine operatives , 

Gold and silver mine operatives, 

Iron mine operatives , 

Operatives in other and not specified mines, 

Quarry operatives , 

Oil , gas , and salt well operatives , 



4,284 

8,361 

291,746 

50 

56 

703 

392 

17,636 

4,226 



23 
184 



7 
2 



(3) MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL INDUS- 
TRIES, , 1,035,497 216,077 



Apprentices 

Bakers , 

Blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen, 
Boiler makers , 



17,032 
9,256 

25,337 
6,605 



2,298 
497 

7 



♦Not otherwise specified. 
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Brick and stone masons, 18, 340 

Builders and building contractors, 13,940 

Butchers and dressers (slaughterhouse) , 1,408 

Cabinetmakers, 3,165 

. Carpenters, 64,294 

Compositors, linotypers, and typesetters, 10,412 

Coopers, 2,081 

Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in factory), 72 

Dyers, 3,072 

Electricians and electrical engineers, 13,464 

Electrotypers , stereotypers , and lithographers,. 796 

Engineers (mechanical), 1,865 

Engineers (stationary) , 27 ,064 

Engravers, 1,159 

Filers, grinders, buffers, and polishers (metal) 3,643 

Firemen (except locomotive and fire department) , 14,803 

Foremen and overseers (manufacturing), 19,958 

Furnacemen, smeltermen, heaters, pourers, 

etc., .-: 17,470 

Glass blowers , ; 3 ,087 

Jewelers, watchmakers, goldsmiths, and sil- 
versmiths, 1,775 

Laborers*. 

Building and hand trades, 79,393 

Chemical industries, ...,....""...' 4,600 

Clay, glass, and stone industries 27,072 

Iron and steel industries , 154 , 442 

Other metal industries, 3 ,026 

Lumber and furniture industries, 10,328 

Textile industries, 6,374 

Other industries, 44,543 

Loom fixers 1 , 497 

Machinists, millwrights, and tool makers, 63,126 

Managers and superintendents (manufacturing), 10,410 

Manufacturers and officials, 25,615 

Mechanics*, 2,922 

Millers (grain, fiour, feed, etc.), 2,296 

Milliners and millinery dealers 456 

Molders, founders, and casters (metal), 18,363 

Oilers of machinery, 1, 599 

Painters, glaziers, varnishers, enamel ers; etc., 26,888 

Paper hangers, 4,216 

Pattern and model makers, 3,921 

Plasterers, 4,965 

Plumbers and gas and steam fitters, 14,855 

Pressmen (printing) , 1 , 575 

Rollers and roll hands (metal) , 7 , 755 

Roofers and slaters, 2,988 

Sawyers, 2,741 

*Not otherwise specified. 
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1 

861 

1 

43,227 

63 

3 

37 



84 
228 



3,220 



7 
5 

55 



1,099 
129 
459 

1,069 
135 
151 

1,393 

2,945 

7 

166 

474 

6 

3 

11,134 

18 

1 

212 

79 

34 
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Male. Female. 



Semiskilled operatives*. 

Chemical industries, 

Cigar and tobacco factories 

Clay, glass, and stone industries, 

Clothing industries, 

Food industries, 

Harness and saddle industries, 

Iron and steel industries, 

Other metal industries , 

Liquor and beverage industries , 

Lumber and furniture industries , 

Paper and pulp mills, 

Printing and publishing, 

Shoe factories , 

Tanneries, 

Textile industries, (Cotton, silk, woolen mills, 
etc.) , 

Beamers, warpers, and slashers, 

Bobbin boys, doffers, and carriers, 

Carders, combers, and lappers, 

Drawers , rovers , and twisters 

Spinners, 

Weavers, 

Winders, reelers, and spoolers, 

Other occupations , 

Other industries , 

Sewers and sewing machine operators (factory), 

Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factory) 

Skilled occupations* , 

(Annealers, piano tuners, wood carvers, etc.) 

Stonecutters , 

Structural iron workers (building) , 

Tailors and tailoresses, 

Tinsmiths and coppersmiths, 

Upholsterers, 



1,822 


1,665 


13,461 


16,473 


16,468 


1,613 


9,677 


5,231 


3,891 


3,888 


1,162 


17 


60,742 


2,401 


2,916 


1,031 


2,817 


156 


8,641 


1,463 


1,855 


779 


2,763 


13,296 


5,860 


3,134 


5,555 


513 


1,373 


1,663 


514 


659 


950 


373 


854 


2,744 


2,206 


3,945 


14,900 


14,082 


1,079 


11,397 


14,112 


28,340 


15,488 


11,636 


4,908 


25,781 


7,657 


67 


1,904 


32 


3,072 




857 




13,734 


3,267 


5,961 




2.234 


210 



(4) TRANSPORTATION, 



230,160 



8,681 



Water transportation (selected occupations). 
Boatmen , canalmen , and lock keepers , . . 
Captains, masters, mates, and pilots, ... 

Longshoremen and stevedores, 

Sailors and deck hands, 



Road and street transportation (selected occu- 
pations). 

Carriage and hack drivers , 

Chauffeurs, 

Draymen , teamsters , and expressmen* 

Foremen of livery and transfer companies, .. 
Garage keepers and managers, 



•Not otherwise specified. 

3—11—1914. 



485 

870 

3,522 

1,274 



2,493 

4,112 

33,647 

888 

302 



1 
3 
9 
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Hostlers and stable liands, 4,464 

Livery-stable keepers and managers , 2 , 166 

Proprietors and managers of transfer com- 
panies , 1 , 140 

Railroad transportation (selected occupations). 

Baggagemen and freight agents 2 , 105 

Boiler washers and enginer hostlers , 1 , 316 

Brakemen, 16,100 

Conductors (steam railroad) , 8 ,019 

Conductors (street railroad), 6,926 

Foremen and overseers , 5 , 974 

Laborers, 52,040 

Locomotive engineers , 11 , 459 

Locomotive firemen , 8 , 979 

Motormen , 7 , 264 

Officials and superintendents 2 , 217 

Switchmen , flagmen and yardmen , 8 , 492 

Ticket and station agents , 1 , 743 

Express, post, telegraph, and telephone (selected 
occupations). 

Agents, (express companies) 368 

Express messengers and railway mail clerks, . . 1,099 

Mail carriers , 6 , 055 

Telegraph and telephone linemen , 2 , 113 

Telegraph messengers, 779 

Telegraph operators , '. 6 , 511 

Telephone operators , 687 

Other transportation pursuits: 

Foremen and overseers 1 , 167 

Inspectors , 4 , 939 

Laborers , 13 , 859 

Proprietors, officials and managers*, 732 

Semiskilled occupations: 

Steam railroad , 2 , 755 

Street railroad, 298 

Other transportation , 801 

(5) TRADE, 257,742 

Bankers , brokers , and money lenders 6 , 127 

Clerks in stores* , 21 , 546 

Commercial travelers, 11 , 281 

Decorators , drapers , and window dressers , 437 

Deliverymen (stores, etc. , ) 24 , 331 

Floorwalkers , foremen , and overseers 1 , 518 

Inspectors, gangers, and samplers, 824 

Insurance agents and officials, 9,761 

Laborers in coal and lumber yards, warehouses, 4,968 

♦Not otherwise specified. 
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23 
436 



10 

58 



3 

69 



8 

773 

6,947 

36 

33 

8 

105 

14 
2 
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49 , 629 

125 

10 , 026 

.186 

42 

17 

365 

276 

182 
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Laborers, porters, and helpers in stores, 7,371 274 

Newsboys, 2,740 26 

Proprietors, officials and managers, etc.*, 1,006 97 

Real estate agents and officials, 5,987 110 

Retail dealers, 97,745 9,389 

Salesmen and saleswomen (stores, agents, etc.), 52,886 27,828 

Undertakers 2,188 145 

Wholesale dealers, importers and exporters, ... 4,690 93 
Semiskilled pursuits (Fruit graders and packers, 

meat cutters, etc.), 2,336 442 



(6) PUBLIC SERVICE (NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSI- 
FIED) , 35,102 826 



Firemen (fire department) , 2 , 421 

Guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers, 9,166 5 

Laborers (public service, garbage men, etc.),.. 5,572 47 

Marshals, sheriffs, detectives, etc., 1,817 46 

Officials and inspectors (city and county), 4,528 112 

Officials and inspectors (State and United 

States) , 2,488 597 

Policemen, 7,203 

Soldiers , sailors , and marines , 1 , 415 

Other pursuits, (Life-savers, lighthouse keepers, 

etc.) , 492 19 



(7) PROFESSIONAL SERVICE, 75,881 55,155 



Actors, 1,144 650 

Architects, 1,189 20 

Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art, 1,384 976 

Authors, editors, and reporters, 2,27^ 321 

Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists, 2,013 74 

Civil and mining engineers and surveyors, 5,314 2 

Clergymen, ./ 9,090 30 

College presidents and professors, 960 170 

Dentists, 3,283 105 

Designers , draftsmen , and inventors , 6 , 413 266 

Lawyers, judges and justices, 7,180 26 

Musicians and teachers of music , 4 , 942 6 , 495 

Photographers 1 , 904 282 

Physicians and surgeons , 11 , 252 731 

Showmen ., 1,312 53 

Teachers (school, athletic and dancing) , 10,252 34,724 

Trained nurses, 364 7,343 

Veterinary surgeons 676 

Other professional pursuits 546 656 

Semiprofessional pursuits (all kinds) , 3,494 1,760 

Attendants and helpers (professional service), . 891 471 



*Not otherwise specified. 
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Male. Female. 

(8) DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE , 96 , 520 209 , 953 

Barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists, 15,144 1,828 

Bartenders, 10,401 12 

Billiard room, dance hall, skating rink, etc., 

keepers, 1 , 175 55 

Boarding and lodging house keepers, 1,537 13,090 

Bootblacks, 1,001 2 

Charwomen and cleaners, 634 3,300 

Elevator tenders, 2,058 9 

Hotel keepers and managers, 7,466 671 

Housekeepers and stewards, 1, 601 18,089 

Janitors and sextons, 8,196 2,050 

Laborers (Domestic and professional service) , . . . 4,854 236 

Launderers and laundresses (not in laundry), .. 659 20,085 

Laundry operatives* 2,377. 6,218 

Laundry owners, officials, and managers*, 1,271 49 

Midwives and nurses (not trained) 1,618 8,745 

Porters (except in stores) , 4,498 7 

Restaurant, oafe, and lunch-room keepers, 3,578 669 

Saloon keepers, 2 , 829 170 

Servants (chambermaids, cooks, coachmen, 

etc.), 15,884 127,106 

Waiters, 8.219 7,268 

Other pursuits (not otherwise specified) , 1,520 294 



(9) CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS , 118,846 50,819 

Agents , canvassers , and collectors , 7 , 712 726 

Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants, 26,157 17,344 

Clerks (except clerks in stores) 67,110 10,224 

Messenger, bundle, and office boys*, 12,496 1,273 

Stenographers and typewriters, 5,371 21,252 

% 

*Not otherwise specified. 
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PEKCENTAGES OF THE SEXES EMPLOYED. 

The foregoing nine occupational groups are finally considered to 
show the percentages of the sexes employed in each one. The cal- 
culation is based upon a total of 2,525,245 males, 10~ years or more 
old, and 605,436 females of similar ages. 

Males. Percent. Females. Per Cent. 

Vocations. Employed. of Total. Employed, of Total. 

(1) Agriculture and Allied' Pur- 

suits, ' 348,043 13.8 14,080 2.3 

(2) Mining and Quarrying, 327,454 13.0 216 * 

(3) Mechanical and Manufactur- 

ing, 1,035,497 41.0 216,077 35.7 

(4) Transportation, 230,160 9.1 8,681 ^ 1.4 

(5) Trade and Merchandising , 257 , 742 10 . 2 49 , 629 ' 8.2 

(6) Public Service, 35,102 1.4 826 0.1 

(7) Professional Service, 75,881 3.0 55,155 9.1 

(8) Domestic and Personal Ser- 

vice, 96,520 3.8 209,953 34.7 

(9) Clerical Occupations 118 , 846 4.7 50 , 819 8.4 

♦Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 

i 

PERCENTAGES OF MINORS EMPLOYED. 

The census of 1910 indicated that there were at that time in Penn- 
sylvania 424,564 males between the ages of 10 and 15 years, of whom 
64,007 or 15.1 per cent, were gainfully employed. 

The total number of females of the same ages, in the State, wa« 
422,888, of whom 32,888 or 7.8 per cent, had occupation, as indicated 
by statistics of the groups given. 

Comparing these percentages with similar ones, based on the census 
of 1900, there was a very encouraging decrease of employment of 
minor labor. In 1900 the percentage of boys employed was 22.4 or 
7.3 per cent, more than in 1910; the percentage of girls who had oc- 
cupational employment was 9.7 or 1.9 per cent, more than in the lat- 
ter period. 

THE STATE'S RANK. 

Compared with other important states of the Union, the following 
particulars are presented: 

NEW YORK, population 9,113,614, which was increased at the 
rate of 25.4 per cent., and having 191.2 inhabitants to the square 
mile, ranks FIRST. It also has rank as number ONE in value of 
manufactured products, which were reported by the census of 1910 
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to be ?3,369,490,192, or ?370 per capita. In crop value the State 
ranked EIGHTH, the production being worth ?209,168,236, or |23 
per capita. 

PENNSYLVANIA, with a population of 7,665,111, which was in- 
creased at the rate of 21.6 per cent., had SECOND rank and there 
were 171 inhabitants to the square mile. In the value of manufac- 
tured goods, 12,626,742,034, it was also SECOND, and the per capita 
proportion was f343. In crop products the State ranked THIR- 
TEENTH, such values being ?166,739,898, or f 22 per capita. 

ILLINOIS ranked THIRD in population, there being 5,638,591 in- 
habitants, or 100.6 to the square mile, and the increase in the last 
decade was at the rate of 16.9 per cent. It was also THIRD in rank 
in value of manufactured products, ?1,919,276,594, or $343 per capita. 
But the value of all crops gave it FIRST rank the worth of such 
production being f372,270,470, or J66 per capita. 



PART TWO. 



WELFARE WORK AND CO-OPERATION AS MEANS TO 
CREATE MORE CORDIAL RELATIONS. 



MODEL VILLAGES AND HOMES AS UPLIFT MEANS. 



SOME CHESTER COUNTY STUDIES. 
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(40) 
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WELFARE WORK AND CO-OPERATION AS MEANS TO 
CREATE MORE CORDIAL RELATIONS. 

The possibility of creating more cordial relations between employ- 
ers and employes, by welfare work and other means of mutual in- 
terest, is clearly shown by examples cited in pages follQwing. The 
success achieved is worthy of the publicity given here and the plans 
are so meritorious that they can be safely followed by others who 
seek freedom from strife, and who would profit by the greater ef- 
ficiency of their employes in consequence of such arrangements. It 
may be urged that while such plans are clearly practicable, on a 
small scale, they might fail in their application where large num- 
bers of men are employed. Yet it will be seen that such plans were 
successful when a greater number than one thousand persons were 
concerned. 

The term welfare work as here used is such action on the part 
of the employer as will show his interest and concern in those em- 
ployed by him, through provision made by him for their greater com- 
fort, better health and temporal means and happiness, beyond usual 
attainments. In Germany these idea's have been highly developed, 
but might be objectionable on account of being too paternalistic for 
general adoption in this country. In its application here welfare 
work is largely educational, being also one of progressive develop- 
ment. Good examples of such action in this State may be cited 
because of the following purposes on the part of the employers: 

(1) Where they have provided sanitary work shops and made 
them attractive beyond actual needs. 

(2) In providing model homes for their employes and abundant 
opportunity to give them recreation among most attractive sur- 
roundings when they are not at work. 

(3) Furnishing the means for general instruction and schools 
in which may be obtained greater knowledge which will better fit 
them for success in their occupation. 

(4) Creating and maintaining provident funds, capable of being 
Increased through thrift and economy. 

(5) By offering opportunity to enter into co-operative relations, 
or participating in schemes to earn a bonus of wages, because of 
greater efficiency or service more satisfactorily done. 

As to the effect of the first provision, it is a well established fact 
that the work room exerts a marked influence upon its occupants, 
bark, poorly ventilated, slovenly rooms depress the spirits and very 
gppn the physical condition yields sympathetically to the same in- 

(41) 
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fliience. Poor or indifferent work is produced and in consequence of 
the prevailing listlessness the tendency towards accidents, when ma- 
chinery is employed, is greatly increased. A long continuance of such 
conditions, coupled with marked unsanitary features, such as vitiated 
or foul air or excessively heated rooms, will abet, if not actually 
produce tuberculosis or kindred ailments. A work room free from 
these conditions, and made attractive by modern attendant features, 
like elevator service, separate lunch and rest rooms, together with 
sympathetic expressions on the part of the employer, when such oc- 
casions arise, is one of the best forms of welfare work and will al- 
ways prove itself to be the very best kind of a means to secure con- 
tentment and devotion on the part of his working people. In many 
places public lunch rooms, where meals can be purchased at minimum 
prices, have proven to be not only beneficial but also self-supporting. 
Closely allied with rest rooms is the establishment of an emergency 
hospital, when large numbers are employed, for their benefit, in case 
of sudden sickness or accident. This is an expression of sympathetic 
interest which will never go unappreciated. Always will there be 
better service and greater efficiency in consequence of its existence. 

The second provision is manifestly so clear that its simple state- 
ment will show what an important factor it is in creating proper 
relationship. A fine modern home, with attractive surroundings, pro- 
curable for modest rent or purchaseable at reasonable price, by an 
employe will invest him with a sense of ownership and mutual in- 
terest that cannot be counteracted by ordinary labor disturbances 
or usual disquietude. Such an owner can be easily enlisted to sup- 
port proper measures of the community life and he unwittingly be- 
comes a "good citizen." 

Third. Modern industrial establishments are often dependent 
upon the services of illiterate youth for the performance of certain 
kinds of work, and in which they often develop considerable skill. 
But whatever degree of proficiency may be attained, there certainly 
could be increase of efBciency if such labor were given the benefits of 
at least a rudimentary education; and still more benefit if they* 
could have some vocational training. Where an employer is in po- 
sition to supply these features, as part of his factory life, he would 
not only benefit himself ultimately, but he would certainly render 
the State a splendid service. The temptations held out to this class 
to become wage earners are very great, and their unpreparedness to 
do so is only too frequently ignored, and it requires a high type of 
citizenship to supply corrective means even if there is such trans- 
parent need for them. Education should ever be the handmaiden 
of industry and when properly used it becomes one of the most 
forceful means in establishing proper relationship between the ele- 
ments constituting industrial life. 
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Fourth. The usefulness of and need for some kinds of provident 
funds requires no demonstration here. Such plans have had prac- 
tical successful operation in many corporations and have proven 
helpful alike to employer and employe. No safeguards can be pro- 
vided which will make accidents utterly impossible nor can the laws 
of health be so strictly observed that sickness will not occur. Aid 
given at such times of need or distress will evoke gratitude from 
beneficiaries and help to establish bonds of fellowship which will 
hold securely against general unfaithful service or vicious dis- 
loyalty. Ordinary labor will be content with the privileges of equal 
opportunity and perform its allotted portion manfully and with 
unwavering allegiance, but it will be expressively grateful for 
sympathies and aid when needed and will repay such manifestations 
with zealous devotion to the interests employing it. Humanitarian 
effort of this nature will always carry its own benefits, hence should 
be widely extended. 

Fifth. The adoption of co-operative or participation plans, which 
would allow the employe to share profits with the owners of the en- 
terprise, in addition to regular wages, carries with it many weighty 
considerations. The successful experience of a number of corpora- 
tions employing these plans has established their feasibility, but has 
not removed entirely some very objectionable features td them. 
Under favorable conditions and with proper management they can 
be made the most valuable of all the usages of welfare work, and 
they will produce results which would seem to indicate that they 
are the very best plans ever yet projected for this purpose. But 
commercial depression, faulty management, or the attempt to apply 
this usage to a business which can never be more than moderately 
profitable will surely bring adverse results. There cannot be uni- 
versal application of the plan. 

Considered from the viewpoint of an employe the sale of stock 
of a corporation to him and his associates might be immensely bene- 
ficial or it might become objectionable, if there is a purpose on the 
part of the management to keep wages below a proper standard to 
permit increased dividends. The participation plans become neu- 
tralized when the wages, plus thife dividends, with attendant restric- 
tions, will not be as great as might be possible to pay as wages, in 
the ordinary operation of the business. 

Again, the plan can be negatived and made ineffective in its ap- 
plication to the original holder of stock, in cases where there has 
been a transfer of ownership. It would seem that a safeguard could 
be provided by holding the stock in trust until such time when the 
original owner would no longer sustain the relation of an employe. 
It is also urged that, if lower than the highest possible wages are 
p9,i4, fluctuations of values of stock, together with a fear that there 
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would be but very small dividends, there might arise occasions when 
the employe stockholder would be demoralized to an extent when he 
would actually become so discontented that his efficiency would be 
impaired. 

Moreover, it is claimed that but very few employes can purchase 
stock on a cash basis (some say because of their general improvi- 
dence) and therefore the inducement to enter into this relation will 
make no real appeal to the ordinary workman. Managers, super- 
intendents and foremen might be benefited by ownership of stock or 
in profit-sharing plans, but being human and not divested of selfish- 
ness, such would have more or less influences in depressing wages, 
to increase the distribution funds, thus benefiting themselves, but 
actually ignoring the rank and file of working people who might 
have been paid larger wages if these plans were not employed. 

It has been contended, further, that the payment of a bonus, in 
addition to salaries and wages, has a tendency to cause undue re- 
liance to be placed upon that expectation, which if not fully realized, 
would cause so much disappointment that discontentment would 
follow. That feeling, coupled with the belief that because they are 
expectant beneficiaries, they cannot ask for increased wages or other 
privileges and benefits, would utterly destroy a true sense of proper 
relationship in these attempts to promote welfare work. 

A concluding thought upon the foregoing topics brings the con- 
viction that every plan for welfare work has some merit, and that 
none is capable of universal application. One form may be better 
adapted to certain occupations and localities than another, but what- 
ever plan is used, the ultimate success of it will depend very largely 
upon the management employing it. A purpose to do what is right 
and a close adherence to the principle of the Golden Rule will bring 
but few disappointing results, no matter what method may give 
direction. How fully these ideas have been realized in practical 
application can be learned in the accounts following, to which the 
attention of the reader is now invited. 



SOME CONCRETE PENNSYLVANIA EXAMPLES. 

Fortunately employers of labor in the State of Pennsylvania have 
not wholly neglected the opportunities offered by the various forms 
of welfare work and profit-sharing to establish better relationship 
between themselves and their employes. In various sections these 
methods have been successfully used and, except in a few cases, they 
have not been abandoned because the plans were failures, or proper 
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ends were not attained; but there has been much evolution to more 
perfect degrees of the same plans, or something still more liberal 
or beneficent toward those needing such aid. Albert Gallatin, of 
Philadelphia, the owner of glass works, employed profit-sharing 
plans as early as 1794, but how successful they were, judged by 
present-day conditions, is not known. In Pittsburgh H. K. Porter 
had profit-sharing features in connection with his business as early 
as 1886. A year later bonus systems were adopted by Philadelphia 
firms and were systematically and successfully carried on, but par- 
ticulars or results of such operations have not been given to the 
public. 

The mercantile establishment of John Wanamaker, of Philadel- 
phia, has a satisfactory system of reward for usefulness and faith- 
fulness, in addition to the payment of wages. One plan contem- 
plates the payment of extra bonus every six months, the same to be 
computed on the number or amount of sales; fidelity and efficiency 
have been promoted by these means. 

The Public Ledger management, of the same city, has given a 
bonus of ten per cent, on wages paid, and also made provisions for 
pension and insurance systems to benefit faithful employes. 

The profit-sharing system instituted in April, 1910, by Joseph 
Fels, for the benefit of the employes of Fels & Co., manufacturers 
of soap, in Philadelphia, has attracted great attention. He provided 
that employes in service, three years or longer, should receive in 
annual dividends fifteen per cent., based on wages earned by them. 
Those who had served less than three years were to receive a smaller 
dividend. Modification of plan has been made to permit larger pay- 
ments for longer service and restricting the payment of bonus until 
a certain period of service has been attained. The plan of paying 
bonus, on a proper wage basis, has been found satisfactory. Welfare 
work has been promoted also by Fels & Company, who have greatly 
advanced the sanitary conditions of their factory, making it a model 
of neatness and providing many comforts for their employes, all of 
which has been repaid by improved service on the part of their 

working people. 

Contemporary experience was afforded by the Glen Knitting Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which recently made a distribution of thirteen 
thousand dollars among its working people. Five thousand dollars 
of that amount had been paid in as dues to the shop benefit associa- 
tion by the employes, the balance being supplied by the proprietors 
of the mills as their contribution to the movement. The payment of 
these sums was made possible through the greater earning capacity, 
in consequence of more efficiency and a management unrestricted by 
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outside influences. The employes were busy and content with the 
privilege of doing their work in a way agreeable to themselves and 
their employers, each benefiting mutually. 

Heebner & Sons, agricultural implement makers of Lansdale, Mont- 
gomery county, have a profit-sharing plan which has been found 
satisfactory to all connected with that establishment. They com- 
mend the idea as worthy of imitation by any corporation. Their 
testimony is: "It certainly does help to produce cordial relations 
between employes and employers." The obligation to share profits 
is self-assumed on the part of the firm. Of their own accord they 
paid to the men ten per cent, additional wages because of the service 
given and as a stimulus to still better service, during the year ta 
come. They were not disappointed in their workmen, nor in their 
profits, being able to add twelve per cent, to the year's wages. They 
found it far better to do that "than to be dickering with the em- 
ployes to increase their wages a little and to have all the conten- 
tions that are connected therewith." Owing to depressed business 
conditions the firm's profits were not as great the past year, but 
again, without specific agreement or legal obligation, the men re- 
ceived as a bonus twelve per cent, of their yearly earnings. 



NOTABLE PITTSBURGH EXAMPLES. 

In the Pittsburgh section three specific examples merit attention 
in this connection. Most comprehensive ownership and profit-shar- 
ing plans have been adopted recently by Kaufmann's "The Big 
Store," incorporated to conduct a department store on a large scale 
in Pittsburgh. The sponser of these plans is Edgar J. Kaufmann, 
who assumed responsibility for a donation of at least $1,000,000 of 
the common stock of the company to initiate and carry out the 
plans which are intended to benefit at least 2500 employes. These, 
through the operations of the plans, if they would come to fruition 
as projected, would, in the course of five years, secure valuable stock 
in Kaufmann's based on salaries they are earning, since twenty per 
cent, of the stock was to be allotted annually. In a way the store 
would become thoroughly co-operative through efficient service of the 
employes. A plan of insurance is to be combined with these features 
to provide against the contingencies of temporary or permanent dis- 
ability sustained by employes before the final acquisition of the stock 
set aside for them. No obstacle shall be projected against normal 
or unusual increase of salary due an employe because of the mani- 
festation of unusual proficiency. In practical operation the plan 
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was beset with some difficulties, which are now being removed, but 
there has been enough demonstration of success to add to the con- 
fident belief that the methods sought are practicable and that they 
will permit a full realization of the hopes of the founders. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company and most of the subsidiary com- 
panies, in this and other States, have given encouragement to an 
Employees' Association which was formed in 1900 to assist employes 
to save money and invest such savings in the capital stock qf the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, helping thereby to create further mutual 
interest between the employers and the employes of the company. 
Through this means many employes made profitable investments of 
money which otherwise might not have been saved and in addition 
secured opportunity to become co-operative factors of the company 
employing them. Workmen can contract to acquire stock at market 
price and pay for it on an installment plan, the dividends accruing 
meanwhile being applied to reduce the same, after interest charges 
on unpaid balance have been deducted. For the purpose of con- 
venience, in allotting this stock, the wage earners were divided into 
six classes. Class F, the lowest, includes those who earned f 800.00 
or less per year, and who were privileged to contract up to 20 per 
cent, of their pay. Class A, the highest, includes those who earn- 
ings are |20,000 or more per year, and contract privilege is limited 
to 5 per cent, of the amounts earned, the idea being to secure the co- 
operation of the ordinary workman as much as possible. In case of 
shortage of stock to be contracted, the lower wage classes are always 
given preference. Bonuses are attached for satisfactory work and five 
years of such service on the part of a stockholder workman secures a 
further dividend. 

An additional movement in welfare work was made when, in 1902, 
the Employees' Relief Department and Pension Fund was created. 
This also has had very substantial growth and has been of great aid 
to the workmen and their families. In a little more than twelve 
years of operation a million and a quarter of dollars have been dis- 
bursed as benefits under the rules of these bodies, which have ob- 
tained substantial recognition as part of the life of this great cor- 
poration. Its friendly attitude and generous policy has been given 
hearty reception by the employes and while not every object aimed 
to be secured has had full realization, there has been approximate 
attainment in every movement. The state of feeling formerly exist- 
ing has been changed and more cordial relations have been established 
by these means, which have effectually removed many of the dis- 
tressing conditions previously existing. 

The Carnegie Steel Company of Pittsburgh, subsidiary to the 
United States Steel Corporation, has a profit-sharing plan based on 
the ownership of stock of the parent company, which has been in 
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successful use since 1903. The annual cost of this plan to the com- 
pany is more than a million dollars but the corporation continues it 
because of its many good qualities in promoting its own welfare and 
those of its employes who have been induced to save money and in- 
vest it upon a profitable basis. In a number of cases those employes 
who held their stock for five years practically received it for noth- 
ing. The Carnegie Company, however, claims that the greatest ad- 
vantage of the plan was in teaching employes the habit of saving some 
part of their earnings at all times, thus forming steady, thrifty 
habits. The terms offered for the acquisition of the stock were 
easy and favorable, carrying with them benefits beyond those to the 
ordinary stockholder. The privilege of buying stock is relatively 
greater for the lower paid men and monthly payments can be less 
than J2.00 per share, with a maximum limitation not to exceed 25 per 
cent, of the monthly earnings of any contracting shareholder. In 
case of inability to fulfill the contract, whatever sums paid in are 
refunded with five per cent, interest allowance. 

How popular the proposition has been is shown by the statement 
issued December 31, 1912, which indicated that there were 32,248 
employes stockholders under this plan. Their aggregate holdings 
were more than 125,848 shares of stock, two-thirds of which were 
owned by those earning less than J2,600 per year. 

The Pension Fund of the United States Steel Corporation was es- 
tablished in 191 by the merging of the f 4,000,000 fund provided by 
Andrew Carnegie in 1901, and f8,000,000 now set aside by the Cor- 
poration. This immense fund of $12,000,000 is administered by a 
manager appointed by the twelve trustees controlling the fund, at 
a cost of but little more than 3 per cent, of the disbursements made. 
Some of the principal features attaching to the fund are: Compulsory 
retirement of women at sixty years of age and of. men at seventy 
years, after twenty years' service; or voluntary retirement after a 
like term of service, each class ten years younger. Retirement 
through disability, after fifteen years of service. Minimum pension 
to be $12.00 per month; maximum $100.00 per month, computation 
to be made at the rate of one per cent, of the average monthly earn- 
ings, in the last ten years of service. The average age of the pen- 
sioners, after two years operation, was nearly sixty-four years; and 
the average term of service was not quite thirty. Nearly two thou- 
sand persons have become pensioners and more than $360,000 have 
been paid out as pensions. The system has become part of the life 
of the Corporation and will be a strong means to permanently and 
loyally hold together its diverse forces employed by the company. 

The United States Steel Corporation in this and other states has 
also been most active in various forms of welfare work, such as 
teaching foreign workmen sufficient English, so that they can mor© 
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intelligently perform their duties and to enable them to heed the 
caution provided against possible accidents. Satisfactory progress 
has been made in the former effort and there has been a surprising 
decrease of injuries to workmen. Precautions against every form 
of injurious occurrence have been taken, protection being given to 
the eye, mouth, limbs and whatever member might suffer through un- 
protected machinery or careless operation of the same. Conserva- 
tion of life and its forces have become sacred duties of the manage- 
ment of every company of this great corporation, various bodies 
being organized to further such ends. All have had fine achieve- 
ment to their credit. 

Believing that cleanliness, order and pleasant surroundings have 
a wholesome influence upon working people, even if engaged in steel 
mills, the corporation has been very active in making many waste 
places gardens of bloom. The men have been enlisted to take part 
in this constructive work, in which most of them have engaged with 
zeal and energy. Marvelous changes have been made in the ex- 
ternal surroundings of some of the mills, which, in addition to the 
improvements for safety, have also been placed in better sanitary 
condition. In addition, some have added restaurant privileges where 
the employes may obtain excellent, wholesome food at very moderate 
prices. At other places welfare buildings of various kinds, usually 
handsome and well equipped, have been erected to show the care 
and interest manifested for the employes. Hospital privileges are 
available with attendant services of trained nurses, whose care ex- 
tends to the families of those engaged in the mills. These have, also, 
the privilege of brightening their lives through recreation in public 
parks, maintained by the corporation, or by diversion on modern 
play grounds. The entire corporate outlay for the benefit of work- 
ing people will aggregate about seven million dollars yearly, but it 
will richly pay, as has already been proven in almost countless in- 
stances of greater efficiency, larger product and the superior happi- 
ness of the employes. 



THE JOHN B. STETSON HAT COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The operations of this company aft'ord some of the very best ex- 
amples in the State of cordial relationship and factory loyalty. After 
a recent visit to this establishment, a prolific writer said: *'*The Stet- 
son business has more of the spirit of brotherhood than any other 
business of general knowledge. That spirit which regards business 
as an opportunity — not mere opportunity to make money, but also 

•Elbort Hubbard. 

4—11—1914. 
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the opportunity to educate, bless, benefit, uplift and add to the joys 
of the world." Such conditions merit careful consideration and 
earnest study to permit their acceptance, perhaps, in some modified 
form by other establishments of the State. It should be remembered 
that the Stetson hat factory is the largest in the world ; that its em- 
ployes number approximately six thousand people, made up of both 
sexes of many nationalities and diverse feelings, yet it has never 
suffered from labor troubles, nor has it been necessary to organize 
the employes, to secure their proper rights or just compensation. 
It stands out distinctively as a factory with certain policies which 
are not profit-sharing, nor in the strict sense co-operation, but which 
continually produces a most excellent state of affairs, not the least 
of which is the unswerving loyalty of all connected, whether of- 
ficials or working people. These conditions were brought about by 
experience and by experiments, frequently of a different nature in 
each of the various departments. The blending of the whole re- 
sulted in the creation of a business democracy which is ruled by 
what might be called the Stetson spirit. This aims, first of all, to 
promote anything which will advance the Stetson interests, whose 
prosperity has been made to inure to the benefit of every one con- 
nected with the Stetson establishment. The bond is mutual and em- 
ployer and employe seem to have a common aim — the greatest good 
for all, and unity of action for the whole. Under the direction of a 
management which has always been a part of the business, and 
which in varied capacity has given faithful service, from the lowest 
to the highest, the continuance of the Stetson spirit is possible and 
with it the perpetuation of the unique features which have given the 
company such conspicuous place. 

Nearly all the officers of the Stetson company have made their 
way to the positions occupied by them from lowly places and through 
long periods of service. They entered as boys, in various capacities, 
most of them, several scores of years ago, to be honored a presi- 
dent, secretary or treasurer, and some foremen have been Stetson 
people since 1868, almost from the beginning of the present business. 
More than one hundred employes have here rounded out their quarter 
of a century of service, and scores have been here more than thirty 
years. Both men and women in large numbers have remained since 
the completion of their apprenticeship, which system was established 
by John B. Stetson three years after he began the business which 
has achieved fame for its products in nearly every part of the world. 
This apprenticeship system, the personal interest manifested in the 
welfare of the employes, the efficiency of service achieved and the 
quality of the output, which has been fully standardized, are the 
elements which have given success to the company and which will 
mnintain it in the future. 
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John B. stetson, the founder of the enterprise, was born at 
Orange, N. J., in 1830, and died in Philadelphia in 1906. He early 
learned the hatter^s trade as it was carried on by his father, who 
was a skilled employing hatter, but in early manhood his failing 
health compelled him to seek some form of outdoor employment, 
which included living in Colorado, at that time on the outskirts of 
the Great American Desert. A return of health brought with it a 
desire to follow the trade he had learned, but he had also a purpose 
to dignify the trade through methods which would change the habits 
of the journeymen hatter from old-time ways — ^from shiftless, indif- 
ferent, impulsive drinking tramps — to reliable earnest working men 
who preserved whatever individuality they had, but using the same 
to give credit to factory products which would always have the same 
quality and be universally sold at standard prices, not only at home 
but wherever a merchant had the good fortune to secure the sale 
of Stetson goods. How well the idea was conceived and how suc- 
cessfully it was developed in practical operation was attested by 
the growth from a small factory having 9,000 square feet floor 
space to an establishment covering twenty-eight acres of floor space, 
with attendant features which have made them models for imitation 
wherever modern improvements and methods are sought to be in- 
corporated. 

From the beginning John B. Stetson was interested in the welfare 
of his employes, manifesting so much personal concern that he soon 
attracted and held them as loyal followers. Soon he established 
the custom of gathering them together on Christmas eve and giving 
each a substantial gift as a token of his good-will, thus becoming a 
pioneer mercantile Santa Clause. Later were added the giving of 
prizes or rewards for greater efficiency or for particular accomplish- 
ment in some branch of factory management or department work. 
A usual gift was a gold watch and chain, with gold coins as smaller 
features of reward, and all were urged to compete, the journeymen 
as well as the apprentice. To the latter this season is always one 
of peculiar hope and gladness. All share in gifts and all may share 
in rewards, thus making it possible for some to receive double 
measure. In the 1913 distribution the aggregate values reached the 
princely «um of $300,000, the more substantial rewards being the is- 
sue, to those entitled to them, of stock of the Stetson Building and 
Loan Company, or the giving of life insurance policies, some having 
a maximum value of $5,000. Fully 90 per cent, of those rated as 
skilled in their labor participated in these bonuses. These rewards 
have contributed considerably to the wealth of many of the employes, 
and have been highly effective in securing certain desired ends. 
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In 1891 the business wa« incorporated as the John B. Stetson Com- 
pany and at that time stock was assigned to those whom Mr. Stetson 
had selected as the managers of the corporation and some stock was 
also given to various older employes whose services had helped to 
bring about the success of the business. In 1902 a new issue of five 
thousand shares of the Company's stock wa« set aside, to be assigned 
to employes, at the discretion of the president of the corporation. In 
all thirteen thousand shares of such stock, having a market value 
of about $6,000,000, are now owned by persons active in the John 
B. Stetson Company business, which has thus become, largely co- 
operative. The greater part of this stock was paid through the ap- 
plication of dividends earned, which have usually exceeded 20 per 
cent, yearly. Hence after a deduction of 5 per cent, for interest on 
unpaid balances the stock could be fully earned in about five years. 
More than one assignment of stock is seldom made to an individual, 
but employes can, after the payment of their stock contract, strive 
for the ownership of Building and Loan stock, or compete to secure 
a life insurance policy. The stock is held in trust for fifteen years 
for mutual benefit, but at the end of that time, or sooner, under cer- 
tain conditions, the ownership becomes absolute; but so great is the 
fidelity of the employes, to whom it has been issued, that they and 
the stock remain devoted to the Stetson interests, some participat- 
ing in the management until extreme age. 

The Stetson associations have been useful factors in promoting the 
greater welfare of its members, consisting solely of employes of the 
corporation. Through the aid of the building and loan association 
many have been helped to secure homes of their own, and in the con- 
struction and care of them so much taste has been developed that 
they have been cited as worthy models. Of life insurance there were 
in 1913 policies in force aggregating f 145,000, many having period 
endowment forms. Maturity of about |15,000 was attained in 1913 ; 
and through death a number of widows and children had become 
beneficiaries of patrons of this excellent feature of welfare promo- 
tion. A pension system has been a later form devised for the benefit 
of faithful employes, and some have profited through its provisions. 

The moral effects of the Stetson plans are best seen in present 
and former attitudes of the employes. Some of the older work- 
men remember the time when at least 65% of the employes were ir- 
regular or inconstant in their hours of work and consequently were 
inefficient. This condition has been changed so that now less than 
10% are inexcusably absent. They know that it is now within their 
own power to fix their relationship toward the affairs of the company, 
and thus in a measure determine themselves the cash value of their 
services. They know, too, that notwithstanding most of them here 
began service without especial ability, they have had opportunity to 
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begin work and to advance even to the highest positions, as those be- 
fore them have done. But more than that, they know that the Stet- 
son opportunities and attendant advantages are effectual barriers 
against labor troubles, because each one is practically working for 
himself in pleasant employment and future preferment under co- 
operative plans which constantly and practically appeals to them. 

Best of all, this constant realization of benefit and the continual 
manifestation of personal interest by the management makes an ap- 
peal to their manhood which cannot otherwise than produce loyal 
service which is very seldom terminated. Once interested in the 
Stetson service, there are but few changes to other occupations. How 
appreciative the management is of such fealty and how reciprocal is 
its action under adverse conditions was illustrated on the occasion 
of a recent annual gathering. After the distribution of prizes and 
awards were made the five thousand men, women and boys engaged 
in making Stetson hats were told that in spite of the stringenc/ pre- 
vailing, business would be continued as usual and that no one would 
be dismissed except for cause; or, in other words, no one fulfilling 
the expectations of the company would be discharged on the plea 
of lack of orders. President Cummings further told the employes 
that if any of them should become financially embarrassed, through 
the stress of hard times, they should not go to a loan or pawn shop, 
but should speak to their foreman and some arrangement would be 
made for their relief. Does such personal interest in the welfare 
of employes pay? Will it produce loyalty and efficiency? The 
experience and example of the John B. Stetson Company applies as 
a satisfactory answer. 



THE HENRY FORD PLAN. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of modern plans of co-operation 
and profit-sharing are those recently developed by Henry Ford, the 
automobile manufacturer, of Detroit, Michigan. The principles un- 
derlying them are very unique and diametrical to common usage. 
But they have made such a strong appeal to those engaged in in- 
dustrial occupations everywhere that they are entitled to earnest con- 
sideration here. While his plans may not yield themselves to uni- 
versal application, in every industry, they seem flexible enough to 
permit, modification and adaptation to many, without destruction of 
the spirit which is the real impelling force in securing results. A 
small portion, even, of that spirit, blended with practical measures, 
would bring about greater degrees of fellowship, promote efficiency 
and secure proportionate reward. What has been so successfully ac- 
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complished in Michigan may at least become approximate in Penn- 
sylvania. What has been developed there, in such extraordinary 
degrees, is not so much hedged in by location or line of manufactures 
that some imitation is not possible elsewhere, even in this State, to 
permit the improvement of old conditions. 

These features were not adopted by Henry Ford as a phil- 
anthropist. He distinctly disclaims title to that term, saying that 
it was his selfishness which prompted him to enter into an arrange- 
ment which resulted in bringing about practical co-operation. His 
primary aim was to secure greater efficiency on the part of his work- 
men, to speedily increase his output and consequently enlarge his 
profits. He was not disappointed in his theory, except that his plans 
worked out so much more effectually and his wealth increased so 
much more rapidly that he had to become a philanthropist, if he 
wished to make quick disposition of it. Being endowed with much 
common sense he could easily reason that he might share his means 
with those who were helping him to acquire them. The vision given, 
the way to philanthropic effort was clearly revealed. Henry Ford 
could retain his prestige as the most successful automobile manu- 
facturer in America, and, at the same time, take up a new role as 
the maker of men, using even the most unpromising material, mold- 
ing them into proper shape under wise direction through his system 
of continually applied philanthropy, conveyed in the pay envelope 
to his employes from day to day. Undoubtedly he could by such 
means obtain their good will, united co-operation, leading to great 
efficiency, and consequent great success. He very correctly reasoned 
that good-will is among the best assets of life and how could good- 
will be better secured than by profit-sharing, if such a system could 
be established without unreasonable reservations and based upon 
the simple theory of making an equitable distribution, as far as 
possible, among all who have helped to accumulate the means to be 
distributed? A mind that would give consideration to such truths 
could easily reason, further, that no great good is accomplished by 
the simple accumulation of great wealth. There must also be a 
purpose to spend it judiciously. Vast fortunes, no matter how ac- 
quired, bring great responsibilities and numerous temptations to di- 
vert them to improper ends — to the destruction of proper business 
and social relations. Manifestly if that fortune has been gathered 
as the result of the united efforts of many, a sense of equity would 
suggest its distribution upon a basis where all such might profit in 
as large a measure as possible. The Henry Ford plan is based upon 
the theory: "That the greatest good should be done to the greatest 
number," instead of benefiting a few only and making them enor- 
mously wealthy — but not so wealthy that they would be placed be- 
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yond all avarice and not beyond temptation to misuse their means 
to distress others, in the attempt to acquire still greater wealth, 
whose keeping would entail unusuaL care. 

Henry Ford is a practical mechanic and engineer. He knows the 
possibility of every piece of machinery used in his immense establish- 
ment and could operate any of them if he should choose to do so. He 
thus knows the value of systematic arrangement and such operations 
as would secure the most efficient use of each one of them. If exist- 
ing machinery, supplemented by trained labor, failed to properly 
and quickly turn out certain work, or if its operation was attended 
by the expenditure of too much human energy, it was displaced by 
machinery of special device and construction to promote greater 
efficiency. The successful operation of such machinery by men who 
are paid enough daily to live in comfort, without distressing thought 
of the future and with hope of continual betterment, will, of course, 
produce efficiency of the very highest type. And as to the human ele- 
ments of such an establishment, they are naturally peculiarly con- 
tented. They are daily profit-sharers through the pay given them 
bi-monthly. They receive this absolutely but, under the terms of 
qualification to permit them to enter the Ford service, they must 
sustain proper society relations; must live comfortably and if they 
have dependents, must give them reasonable maintenance. Their 
pay is sufficient to make them self-respecting in every way. It is a 
contention of organized labor that proper pay will prevent labor 
troubles. The Ford plan agrees with that, but goes further, claim- 
ing that labor should have proper pay for services and that there 
should be no limitation of production made possible through superior 
organizations, clever management and attendant efficiency. In other 
words, the greater the acquisition of means the greater division of 
the same will be made possible in all of which labor would share. 
This co-operative relation has enabled the Ford establishment to 
increase the overage wage of its 15,000 employes from 29 cents per 
hour to 61 cents per hour, with prospects of still greater increase 
after the more perfect mobilization of its immense forces. The in- 
crease of wages was attended by reduction in the hours of labor per 
day, to permit the working of three shifts of eight hours each, if 
necessary. Nevertheless, the daily Ford earnings are still more than 
those of a ten-hour day in many establishments, under the old sys- 
tems. These conditions are due largely to very superior organiza- 
tion and the extraordinary efficiency attained by the men, whose 
co-operative spirit is well nigh invincible. This is all the more sur- 
prising when we are told that these working people were not em- 
ployed because of their exceptional skill or experience, but were 
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mainly and simply ordinary workmen, with various grades of in- 
telligence, and more than one-half are foreigners, drawn from about 
fifty nationalities. 

Henry Ford's connection with these vast enterprises dates from 
the halcyon days of the bicycle business, in Detroit, when he suc- 
cessfully carried on a repair shop which gave him the idea to make a 
power impelled machine — a crude horseless vehicle, which would run 
very well at times, or utterly refuse to go at all. Like all pioneer 
efforts, "Ford's Folly" as it was called, was the subject of much 
ridicule. But the inventor persisted and succeeded in developing 
d modern automobile, most unpretentious, but of such excellent quali- 
ties that a foremost place once taken has been since retained. For 
a score of years Ford and his automobile industry have been in- 
separable. The manufacture, begun in a small one-story, shed-like 
building, has been developed until the present home plant of four 
and six-story buildings covers sixty acres of ground, the power plant 
alone costing more than f 1,500,000. It is natural to assume that 
such a large corporate business should have a huge capitalization, to 
permit great earning at small rates per cent. But here again the 
Henry Ford plan is in striking contrast with the general usage of 
corporate bodies. An original capital of f 100,000, registered at the 
time of incorporation, in 1903, has been increased to but f 2,000,000, 
upon which has been earned yearly as dividends ten times that 
amount. The corporation is composed of but seven members. Ford 
himself owning 55 per cent, of the stock ; and the policy of remaining 
free from the influences of large monetary control has been rigidly 
observed. His success has demonstrated that large operations can 
be carried on without resorting to subterfuges whtch may include 
misrepresentation of actual investments and the doubt involved 
thereby and the suspicions created which have been promotive of 
discontent and restlessness. It has remained for this modest man 
of fifty odd years, whose income by old methods might reach f20,- 
000,000 yearly to be appropriated to his own use, to earn that vast 
sum, to freely tell the business public about it, to be satisfied with 
a moderate proportion of it, and to share the balance with his co- 
workers upon, perhaps, the most equitable practical basis ever de- 
vised. The successful continuance of the plan is based upon actual, 
hearty co-operation between employer and employes. Henry Ford 
faithfully performs his part daily, visiting every section of his es- 
tablishment, clothed in working apparel, seeing and understanding 
every operation and having personal contact with many of his work- 
ing people. Outside, his time is quietly spent on a farm, of varied 
features, living in a modest bungalow and ignoring all pretentions 
possible through great wealth. He is respected, honored and even 
venerated, especially by his foreign working people who lovingly 
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speak of him as "Father Ford," for his methods have just enough 
paternalistic characteristics to earnestly evoke that term and have 
it fit properly. 

To divide profits of millions of dollars among thousands of men, 
to give recognition to the truly worthy and to eliminate the unworthy 
is itself a proposition of immense gravity, whose mastery is an un- 
usual achievement. To accomplish that the rule of action must 
rest upon correct principles which will permit application to num- 
berless, varying cases, be just in its effects and be easily understood. 
To what extent must a man be measured or what compliance must 
he give to be permitted to enter the ranks of profit-sharers, or to be 
"properly qualified" to sustain such a Ford relation? Some one has 
answered: "He must stand four-square to the world in reference to 
the functions that should be absolutely right with regard to himself, 
those dependent upon him and to society in general." 

Reduced to simpler terms, the primary requisites are manhood, 
industry and thrift. The possession of these attributes will give en- 
trance into the lists except in the case of single men under twenty- 
two years, unless they are giving support to dependent members of 
their mother's family. Single young women cannot share except 
under similar relationship, but no woman is to be employed at lower 
wages than forty dollars per month. 

To properly determine who or how many of the vast army of the 
Ford employes could become profit-sharers, several hundred men 
were selected on account of their peculiar fitness to act as investi- 
gators, to select and indicate those eligible. A later survey was made 
by forty of the best of this larger number of investigators or inspec- 
tors and a permanent force is still maintained at a yearly expense to 
the corporation of about two hundred thousand dollars. These in- 
spectors are in hearty accord with the humane purposes of Henry 
Ford and have been charged to aid rather than to hinder; to uplift 
instead of debasing; and to recommend such changes from one de- 
partment to another as will enable the employe to give the veiy 
best or most efficient service, if he failed in his first field of work. 
No man was to be recommended for discharge unless there was ab- 
solutely no hope for his ability "to make good," in some form of 
occupation, and every man needing such service was to be aided, in- 
structed, advised, directed and guided by these inspectors, to become 
a proficient Ford employe. In such a movement the initial point 
is opportunity, then development and finally improvement to great 
excellence. Compliance with these standards has enabled about 85 
per cent, of the Employes to qualify as profit sharers and thus se- 
cure for themselves pay envelopes every two weeks scarcely any of 
them containing less than |60.00. Under such a liberal policy there 
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will be no trouble to keep men in the shops ; the difficulty is to keep 
men eager to work out. The incentive given by an opportunity to 
earn at least five dollars per day is very great. 

Through the direction given by the Ford inspectors the conditions 
within the works and connected features without have been very 
much improved. While tlie Henry Ford plan does not embrace pro- 
visions for working men's model homes, to be owned by the corpora- 
tion, the men have been advised and encouraged to live better and 
to elevate themselves so that they will be able to enjoy a life made 
possible by greater earnings. The Ford theory is that if a man is 
given opportunity to work and is paid proper wages, he will not ask 
for charity of any kind. He will want the privilege to assert his 
manhood, to be independent and to have a 'chance to strive to make 
a model home of his own, just as soon as the doubt of regular em- 
ployment is removed. But interest in humanitarian or necessary 
welfare work has not been neglected. The Ford establishment has 
its own hospital and within its plant are six first-aid stations, with 
more than a score of doctors and trained nurses in charge, who are 
always ready to aid those of the Ford people who are in need of 
such services. For the benefit of foreigners schools for instruction 
in English are maintained, which are eagerly attended. So great 
has been the zeal of some working men on night shifts that they 
have gone to such classes of instruction when dismissed from the 
midnight shift and studied earnestly until two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, before returning to their homes. Many acquire such rudimen- 
tary knowledge readily, with benefit to themselves and the service in 
which they are engaged. In manifold ways the uplifting influences 
of the Ford plan shows its wisdom and creative effect, as the testi- 
mony of the working people themselves and other keen observation 
will show. Said a Russian, after describing the extreme poverty and 
general distress of his life in his native land: "I thank God that 
he gave me sense and judgment to come to America." ^^Furthermore, 
I do not know how to thank our ^Father,' Mr. Ford, and his com- 
pany for their good heart and clever ideas for his employes. He helps 
his men to live in clean homes and better surroundings, by giving 
them more money. Before we lived like pigs, but now we live like 
people in our homes and bodies." 

This testimony was con*oborated by the judge and the chief of 
police of Highland Park, the suburb where are located the Ford 
works. The former said, "The improvements since January 12, 1914, 
in this place have been wonderful. The living conditions of many of 
the Ford employes (foreigners) formerly unbearable, have been 
brought to a high standard." The latter's testimony was to the ef- 
fect: "That since the profit-sharing plan had gone into effect the im- 
provement was indescribable. Previous to the inauguration of the 
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plan there were thirty to forty Ford employes in the cell block each 
morning, who had been arrested the night before, but now Ford em- 
ployes are rarely seen in the police station. The homes and rooming 
houses have been greatly improved." 

The appeal to worth and manhood was squarely made and the re- 
sult has usually been a new man, living among new environments 
with a strong inclination for all the privileges of American citizen- 
ship. There has been a marked increase of naturalizations and extra- 
ordinary improvement in the habits, living conditions, health, men- 
tality and morals of the working people. Within two years their 
bank deposits increased more than 130 per cent. The life insurance 
taken increased S6 per cent. The value of homes purchased increased 
87 per cent. The value of homes contracted increased 95 per cent., 
and the total paid on such contracts increased 118 per cent. The 
value of lots for homes increased 86 per cent. ; and the value of lots 
contracted increased 135 per cent., an increase of 145 per cent., of 
amounts paid on such contracts. Daily absenteeism has been re- 
duced to three-tenths of one per cent. In numberless ways the finan- 
cial as well as the moral status of the men has been bettered. 

The Ford plan has made it possible to increase the production ef- 
ficiency by at least 20 per cent. Consequently with practically the 
same working force in 1914 as in 1913, when the new system was 
founded upon the distribution of $10,000,000, as profits among the 
employes, there was an increase of car products aggregating 82,988 
machines. The automobiles produced in 1914 numbered 248,307, with 
approximate profits to the corporation of $25,000,000, in spite of the 
fact that the price was reduced about fifty dollars per car. This per- 
mitted the setting aside of $12,000,000 to be shared among the em- 
ployes of the company at Detroit, the various sales people and agency 
employes, making a total of more than 20,000 people, so that no man 
received less than $5.00 per day. In addition, the idea of profit-shar- 
ing was extended in 1915 to embrace purchasers of machines during 
that year, the hope being that at least 300,000 cars could be made 
which would secure for their owners a rebate of about $50.00, from 
the fund of $1,500,000 set aside each month for that purpose. The 
Ford plan has been condemned as visionary and impractical but it 
has more than fulfilled the hopes of its projectors and for what it 
has done and for its future promises merits thought and praise. 



THE DENNISON PLAN. 

Another out-of-state plan of co-operation which has attracted wide 
attention is that of the Dennison Manufacturing Company of Boston 
and Framingham, Massachusetts. Its unique business was estab- 
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lished in 1844 and under judicious management, mainly by memberis 
of the Dennison family, Heni'y S. Dennison being for many years the 
president, grew to large proportions, being at present rated worth at 
least six millions of dollars. Of that amount $4,500,000 was due to 
the holders of first preferred stock, who by the terms of the re-organ- 
ization plan adopted in December, 1911, agreed to relinguish voice 
in the management of the new corporation's affairs but were to re- 
ceive an annual dividend of eight per cent, on their holdings. A 
small issue of second preferred stock, |50,000, was authorized which 
might be issued under certain restrictions, and there was to be is- 
sued Industrial Partnership stock to the amount of |1,050,000, to 
be acquired by the new management, upon compliance with certain 
terms of the agreement entered into. The employes of the old com- 
pany numbered forty-four hundred, but privilege to engage in the 
new management was limited to such employes as earned $1,200 or 
more yearly. Under this limitation about two hundred of the small 
army of Dennison employes could qualify to become owners or re- 
cipients of the industrial stock, for it was really handed to them as 
a gift, and as such stockholders they are the management of this im- 
mense business of unusual complexities. The presumption was that 
these old employes, most of whom had given the company years of 
faithful service, and who had learned the details of operation, would 
be especially fitted for such relationship and would assuredly per- 
petuate the high standards of the company for quality and fair deal- 
ings. Other employes, not eligible to mangerial place, were to have 
privilege to share in the profits of the business, after assumed obliga- 
tions had been paid. The reasons for this radical change, as given 
officially, here follow: 

"The chief motives which led us to re-incorporate the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company in the form of an industrial partnership 
were: First, to provide a better means of distribution of whatever 
profits there might be in excess of a fair return on capital. Second, 
to make certain that the voting power would always remain in the 
hands of those intimately acquainted with the company's affairs. 

"At the time of the change our company had only one kind of 
stock, which was each year tending more and more to pass out of the 
hands of those connected with the business. A part of the profits had 
each year been withheld from dividends in order to provide for the 
growth of the company, and, therefore, from time to time there had 
been a distribution of the surplus in the form of stock dividends. 
The company had passed the stage where the capital invested in it 
was at greater risk than the normal business risk, and its financing, 
therefore, required no more than a normal return to capital. What- 
ever more than this was earned by the organization, neither the needs 
of the concern nor the demands of justice required to be distributed 
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to the stockholders as such. On the other hand^ two considerations 
pointed to increasing danger in the future. First, the constant spec- 
tacle of all fruits of extraordinary efforts on the part of the man- 
agers, foremen, or salesmen, being turned over to people who were 
almost strangers to the company, could only result in a progessive 
weakening of enthusiasm and loyalty. Second, the steady increase 
in the proportion of stock held by people unacquainted with the busi- 
ness, pointed to the time when the voting power must inevitably be 
used for some other purpose besides the permanent good of the com- 
pany itself. As a measure of safety for the future, then, the form of 
incorporation was changed. 

^*The common stock was all converted into a first preferred stock 
carrying a fixed cumulative dividend, with preference in assets and 
dividends, but no right to accretions. The amount of this stock and 
the rate of dividend was chosen to represent a perfectely fair return 
on the capital at that time invested in the concern. It was then pro- 
vided that if there were any profits remaining after these dividends 
had been fully paid, these profits should be invested in the business 
and against them issued yearly a stock which w^e call industrial part- 
nership stock. 

"Because this industrial partnershii) stock had been earned by the 
efforts of the organization, not by the mere investment of capital, it 
became necessary to determine to whom this stock should be issued. 
In other words, who were the real profit-earners in the organization? 
An analysis so thorough as to deal almost individually with cases of 
more than 2,000 employes led us to the conclusion that profits de- 
pended almost solely on such men as sales managers, senior salesmen, 
department heads and foremen. 

"The further task then remained by providing means of specifically 
designating each year who these individuals were. The plan of hav- 
ing a committee choose annually those who had earned the right to 
share in the profits was rejected on account of the moral effects 
which we felt would be cumulatively evil. The plan of designating 
the men by their titles might work well in many concerns, but, on ac- 
count of the constantly changing conditions and the complex char- 
acter of our business, old titles changed and new ones arose, so it 
was rejected for us. We wanted a criterion which should be prac- 
tically external and beyond any material permanent personal in- 
fluence. The lists of the two classes, profit-earners and non-profit- 
earners, showed that in our case such a criterion was at hand in the 
amount of pay received by each and their length of service. We 
therefore chose as fitting our conditions an amount of $1,200 per 
year as the dividing line, and seven years of service. For those who 
rose more rapidly, six years was suflBcient if they were earning 
^1,500 per year; and for five years for those who were earning at that 

5 
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time $1,800 per year. These men were classed as principal employes, 
and to them the industrial partnership stock is issued, if their com- 
bined efforts have earned profits in the previous year. To distin- 
guish the relati\e profit earning power of each one of the men in this 
class, it was clear that the relative salary was a fair guide, and the 
stock is therefore issued to them in proportion to the salary they re- 
ceived in previous year. 

"In its main outlines this describes the distribution of our profits 
for the future, — a fixed, sufiicient, but cumulative dividend for capital, 
and all profits in excess of that amount each year to the men who earn 
those piofits. Several qualifying provisions safeguarding this or that 
point can be found in the articles of association and by-laws. 

"The satisfying of the second motive in our re-incorporation, the 
provision for a wise electorate for the future — after the above had 
been determined upon was comparatively simple. An examination 
of the probable qualifications of the two bodies of men — first pre- 
ferred stockholders and industrial partnership stockholders, and an 
analysis of their selfish interests as compared with the interests of 
the concern itself, made it clear that the sole voting power should as 
a permanent policy be given to the principal employes who were in- 
dustrial partnership stockholders. To make certain that the body 
of industrial partnership stockholders always coincided with the 
I)rincij>al employes it was provided that industrial partnership 
stock was to be non-transferable and non-assignable, but must, when 
the hoi del' leaves our employ, be taken up by the company. The com- 
})any is required to pay for it immediately under those circumstances 
either in cash at par, or by the issuance of a second preferred stock, 
non voting but transferable, and of equal face value. 

"With this provision in mind it will be well for a moment or two 
to analyze the qualifications for voting upon the affairs of the con- 
cern of the first prefeired stockholders and the industrial partners. 
The first preferred stock is freely salable on the market, and can be 
held by any one who has the money to buy, be they residents of Fram- 
ingham or South Africa; be they business men, doctors, or house 
wives. The ready power of sale makes it less important to them how 
the affnirs of the concern are run, because each feels that he is wise 
enou|7h to sell out early. And finally it is always possible that it 
may be to the interests of a group of men in a related or unrelated 
lino of business, to acquire control and run the company more to the 
interests of the other business than of its own. If, as is usually the 
case, this stock had been freed from the restrictions in dividends and 
entitled to all accretions earned by the business the motives for mis- 
management would be considerably greater, because it is always 
more to the interests of a common stockholder to have a concern 
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mortgage its future by insufficient depreciation or other means^ and 
pay big dividends in the present, thereby enhancing the value of the 
stock and enabling the holder to receive not only larger dividends 
but from fllteen to twenty times larger increa.se in the 'value of his 
stock for sale. 

**0n the other hand, the interests of the industrial partners are the 
interests of permanent residents in the business — they cannot sell 
their jobs as readily as a man can sell stock certificates and they 
want permanent and prosperous employment more than they want 
immediate returns. Under our conditions they must pay every- 
thing due to the first preferred holders before they can themselves 
get a cent, and will lose their voting strength if they materially 
neglect the preferred dividends and they are long residents in our 
concern, intimately acquainted with its afl'airs and with the men 
who have charge of them. And furthermore new men are entering 
this voting body each year and the superannuated are dropping out, 
so that it will be at all times an alive and active force. In every re- 
spect this body of men is the best qualified electorate. 

^* Among the minor provisions in our articles are the following: 
Cash dividends on industrial partnership stock cannot exceed 
20%, and cannot amount to more than one half of the net profits re- 
maining after preferred dividends are paid. This will make it cer- 

« 

tain that new men will always receive stock if it has been earned 
and that some of the earnings will be put back into the business. 

"But if industrial partnership stock is to be issued in any year, 
there must be paid a cash dividend of at least 5% upon the indus- 
trial partnership stock already outstanding, so that there will not 
be successive issues of stock upon which no cash is realized. 

"The exact amount of the profits need not be issued in industrial 
partnership stock each year but, if desirable, part may be held as 
temporary surplus in suspense account which must not exceed 10% 
of all the amount of stock outstanding and must be materially re- 
duced at least once in eight years. 

"While it is eminently desirable that the industrial partnership 
stockholders shall be the sole permanent voting force, it was not wise 
at the very beginning to place this responsibility upon them, so they 
vote with the first preferred until |1,000,000 of their stock has been 
issued. Then they assume sole voting rights unless they fail ma- 
terially in their obligations to the first preferred holders; in case 
only one-half the regular dividends vnu} to the first preferred in one 
year, or three quarters for two years, the first preferred regains its 
vote until affairs are again normal; or if for four years they are at 
all in arrears then the industrial partnership stockholders lose their 
vote permanently. 
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"Oup principal employes, then, are, not only the working but the 
governing body and get the fruits and pay the penalties of their 
management. The plan makes impossible many of the most insiduous 
dangers of the corporate form, such as absentee ownership and the 
unearned increment, and has always borne fruits of loyalty, delight 
and devotion beyond our hopes. The results have been gratifying 
beyond every expectation." 

To give full and unquestioned force to the re-incorporation of 1911, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts placed its judicial stamp upon 
it recently, which fully dissolved the old Dennison Company, and re- 
lieved it of former responsibility, and also practically eliminated it 
from its control of its property. Their owners now stand in the 
simple relation of preferred stockholders, to whom 8 per cent, must 
be paid yearly. It is confidently believed that the Dennison plan 
will work out as projected and that its adoption will signalize an 
industrial departure which is, in many ways, but a little short of 
being completely revolutionary. Its further operation will be 
watched with great interest and much concern. If successful, many 
modified forms of co-operation along these lines will unquestionably 
follow which will greatly affect the welfare of many industrial 
workers. 

MODEL VILLAGES AND HOMES AS UPLIFT MEANS. 

The influence of environment upon the minds of working people is 
no longer questionable. Pleasant surroundings, indoor and out- 
doors, or the reverse, are plainly reflected by the actions of those af- 
fected. Given the former, there is usually an atmosphere of hopeful- 
ness and buoyancy of spirit which will effectually prevent the de- 
jection and despair sometimes existing among mill workers. In- 
stead of such depression there will be contentment and the absence 
of what might be called industrial strain, which, more than any- 
thing else, destroys cordial relations between employers and em- 
ployes. The experience of years, in European countries and espec- 
ially in England, has proven the force and value of industrial vil- 
lages with their model homes and attendant features to promote the 
happiness of their inhabitants. Such developments in this country 
have given the same line of proof. Wherever they have been well es- 
tablished there has been rich recompense in loyalty, more constant 
and better service, and manifestations of the best feelings of man- 
hood and womanhood. They aid to remove care and worry, give an 
abiding place to contentment, permitting the workmen to become 
worthy of his hire through the finer service he can give. 

While an industrial village has, to a large degree, its own local 
life, it appears to be good policy to found them near large or busy 
centers. Accessibility is thereby given them, making it possible to 
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easily obtain supplies or more labor in cases of urgent need. But the 
importance of ideal location should be given foremost view. The best 
types of industrial villages are founded upon garden city lines, which 
embrace the intelligent use of every attractive or advantiageous topo- 
graphic feature. Further improvement or embellishment will not 
only add to their greater beauty but will permit quick realization of 
the plans of the projectors and inspire confidence in their greater 
success. Hence nearly every prosperous industrial village is based 
upon some strong natural advantages of location. 

Three conspicuous examples of successful Pennsylvania industrial 
villages and one projected in New Jersey give opportunity for in- 
telligent study of method and benefits. Accounts of them here given 
will repay careful reading if there is a purpose to learn how strong 
and uplifting are the forces connected with them. 

THE VISCOSE INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE. 

Three miles below Chester, near Marcus Hook, on the Delaware 
river is the pleasant Viscose industrial village which, although but 
recently founded, has already entered upon a successful career. More 
than half a million doUars were expended on this object by the Ameri- 
can Viscose Company, manufacturers of fiber silk, after that cor- 
poration had instructed its architect to visit model industrial vil- 
lages in England, to study their best features. These and all pos- 
sible improvements were to be incorporated into the plans to be pre- 
pared for the company to aid it to establish a village which should 
be beautiful in appearance and ideal in comforts and advantages, 
to be provided for those who were to live in it. How well this pur- 
pose has been carried out is attested by the village created and by 
the occupants of its model homes. For the purposes of this venture 
a site of about twenty acres of land, lying opposite the company's 
plant, was selected which was platted on attractive lines. Beginning 
with a large semicircular lot, facing the works, an artistic plan was 
developed, embracing circular highways to break the general mo- 
notony or stiffness usually connected with town plaois. The streets 
are graded, paved with concrete walks and contain pipes for sys- 
tems of storm and sanitary house sewerage. On the semicircular 
tract of ground was erected a handsome administration building, 
costing forty thousand dollars, which is the social center of the vil- 
lage. This contains an auditorium, library, gymnasiums, one for 
each sex, and other useful features. There is also a fine swimming 
pool. Other general buildings are boarding houses for men and 
women and a store where villagers may buy at reduced prices. 
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On the segment of the semi-circular tract and on the three streets 
radiating from it are the several hundred model homes, built at the 
average price of bout $2,000. These are patterned after the English 
domestic style, two stories high and with wide fronts. The walls are 
of red brick, the roofs are slate with wide extensions over the walls 
and with attiactive dormer windows. In a general way the homes 
may be grouped into two classes, varying mainly in size and the 
number of rooms in each. But whether large or smaller, all are thor- 
oughly modern in style and conveniences, each having furna<;e heat, 
gas and running water. Especial attention has been paid to means 
for proper ventilation and the provisions for good light. Comfort 
and cheerfulness aie considerations sought and found. Lawns have 
been developed and proper separation of the properties have been 
secured by the u>^e of hedges in front and low iron fences in the rear. 
No sheds or out houses are tolerated. Everything has been arranged 
to prompt the pen^ral beauty of the village and the especial happi- 
ness of its inhabitants. 

The primary object of the villas^e with its model homes was to 
create conditions which would have an uplifting influence. To make 
slovenly homes impossible, to cheapen the cost of living by provid- 
ing restaurant privilei?^es, selling food at liberal prices, to make men 
and women content and, therefore, more effective workers. The 
plant employs about twelve hundred people while the village can 
provide homes for less than one-third that number, consequently the 
management is in position to select such tenants as will best meet 
its renuiremeuts and advance its interests. It has, accordingly, set 
up a certain standard to which applicants for tenancy must conform. 
Preference is given to those of high character and to the man who is 
sober and knows how^ to take care of himself and family. And here 
their plan is at variance with renting requirements in some other 
places. The proper man with a family of several children is always 
given preference because the man with a well-ordered family is the 
very best kind of a workman. The company does not strictly en- 
join temperance upon its employes, but a drinking man cannot se- 
cure a model home nor will he be permitted to operate, any of the 
machinery of the works. They are excluded from both privileges 
and are plainly told why. Said one of the managers: "We have no 
time he^e for boozers.'' *'Our homes go to temperate, thrifty people, 
because they are the ones who are successful employes." In fact, 
the company is more insistant upon that point than any other. In 
conp/^ouence of this discriminating selection of residents of the model 
villap^e there is a purpose on the part of many workmen to live in 
a home in the village. The inhabitants are looked upon as possessing 
valuable privileges, since the community life can be developed along 
consistent lines and with manifest advantage to those living there. 
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Aside from the general privileges given by the company's adminis- 
tration building and its institutions, the Viscose colony has a band, 
a rifle team and a social club. The means for recreation have been 
fully developed and work and play go well hand in hand with con- 
sequent results. 

The management disclaims that its village is a philanthropic in- 
stitution. "But it does present a practical effort to aid the employes 
to help themselves. The village presents a daily lesson of the value 
of good housing conditions and healthful living. The results have 
been marvelous, fully demonstrating the practicability of the plan, 
which is sound economically and socially." It should incite other 
large manufacturers to grasp the advantage of installing model in- 
dustrial communities for their especial benefit. 

THE CAMPBELL INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE. 

This new but highly important venture is near Gloucester, New 
Jersey. It had its origin in the needs of the Joseph Campbell Com- 
pany, celebrated as successful canners of soups, at Camden, which 
compelled an enlargement of capacity. The movement along these 
lines was begun about five years ago and has been so systematically 
and persistently pursued that much of the initiatory work has been 
completed. The setting aside of |2,000,000 to further carry out the 
project gives assurance of entire success, and urges the considera- 
tion of the plans as fine examples of one of the best forms of welfare 
work. 

The selection of a proper site for the new plant involved much 
consideration. A primary purpose was to seek freedom from all 
malign influences, such as haunts of vice, smoke, impure air and 
with enough space to allow a complete recast of former arrange- 
ments. Provisions must be made for at least five-fold former ca- 
pacity and every interest of the vast industry should be brought 
into close relation with the main plant. The site must embrace 
farms where the vegetables to be used could be grown, on fertile, 
easily tilled soil, and there must be ample, even unlimited shipping 
privileges. At the same time the location must be healthy with at- 
tractive surroundings, to permit the development of a village on 
modem lines which would inspire desire on the part of the working 
people to acquire homes in such a community. Freedom from 
ordinary ills of villasje life must be secured and such a measure of 
contentment attained that efficiency would naturally result. 

The flTT'ounds of the well-known Washington Park on the Dela- 
wpvn Fiver furnished the nucleus for such a site and that, with 
adrlitional purchases, provided an area of about two thousand acres 
which might be profitably improved. About a tenth part, includ- 
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ing the natural grove on the liver, was set aside for the works and 
the model village. The remainder is to be divided into farms of 
about one hundred acres each, to be highly improved and to be 
thoroughly tilled. A part of the farm area will consist of reclaimed 
swamp lands, on the Delaware, whose soil, largely made up of 
sedimentary matter, pumped from the river, is held in place by a 
ten-foot concrete wall, nearly a mile in length. The newly formed 
soil is bJack, fine grained, with large productive capacity, and will 
be especially adapted for the growth of tomatoes, of which there are 
great quantities used. Fine roads will be built on the farms and 
the distribution and management of labor there employed will be 
upon a scientific basis, and, at the same time, among ideal sur- 
roundings. 

On a fine point of about twelve acres of land, on the river, will be 
erected the massive factory buildings. These were designed after 
an inspection of the best types of industrial plants in this and for- 
eign countries, and wiU embody every feature in design and construc- 
tion to make them superior in every way. The main manufacturing 
building will be 700 feet long and 160 feet wide, five stories in • 
height, each story 16 feet high. Its construction will be of rein- 
forced concrete, in flat slab design, and faced with cream colored 
brickj the trimmings to be of terra cotta. The immense windows, 
of rolled steel frame, will give a maximum of light, about 85 per 
cent, of the walls being of window construction. The light every- 
where will be superb. 

"Piactically the entire second floor will be given over to pro- 
visions for the welfare of the employes. It will contain separate 
locker rooms for men and women, in which each person will be given 
an individual locker, with wash basins. No palatial hotel can sur- 
pass the toilet arrangements provided. The partitions and wain- 
scotings will be of white marble, the ventilation ideal and all pipes 
concealed. For the men a smoking room, 40 feet long and 20 feet 
wide, and a barber shop will be provided. A rest room for the women 
employes, 40 feet wide and 60 feet long, will be equipped with a 
piano, peroidicals and books. Next to these rooms will be a dining 
hall, 80 feet wide and 120 feet long, in which 1200 of the employes 
can be seated, the idea being to furnish the noon meal to every one 
employed, at moderate prices." 

On an upper floor will be installed a laundry which will supply 
the employes daily with freshly laundried uniforms. The girls will 
be given blue dresses daily, the forewomen white uniforms and the 
men white coats and trousers. All are to have the neatness and 
cleanliness of a hospital stafl'; all the surroundings w^ll have an up- 
lifting influence. 
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Large warehouses, store rooms and shops will supplement the main 
building, providing about twenty-six acres or 1,000,000 square feet 
of floor space, every foot of which has been arranged to secure safety 
and economy of operation. Working under these conditions of 
air, light and mechanical conveniences as nearly perfect as human 
ingenuity can make them, the health of the employes will be fur- 
ther safeguarded by the attendance of resident physicians and 
trained nurses. All ailments will receive prompt attention. Pre- 
vention of sickness will ever be kept in view, a well defined purpose 
being to have every one on the working force to be in prime condi- 
tion, because without fitness no good results will be possible, and 
when the day's work is over there will be plenty of recreation pro- 
vided for those who want it, right on the ample grounds of the es- 
tablishment. Baseball grounds and tennis courts will be thrown 
open and there will be swimming and boating along the mile of 
water front. 

To secure a permanent, select body of working men the company 
will create a model village near the works, on about one hundred 
acres of land set aside for that purpose, embracing much of the 
old park. Building lots of about one-fourth of an acre may be se- 
cured upon which homes may be built under proper restrictions and 
directions to conform to a general plan, not unlike those of a garden 
city. But all the utilities like sewerage, water, gas, heat and elec- 
tricity will be supplied by the company. This village will be strictly 
a community of homes, with all modern conveniences, and free from 
every undesirable feature. No environments that will debauch or 
tempt to unworthy lives will be tolerated. There will be an ap- 
proach, at least, to conditions prevailing in industrial Utopia. This 
purpose was fully expressed by an official of the company when he 
said: 

"We are going to provide for the welfare of our employes, both 
during and outside of working hours, in a way such as is equaled 
by no other industrial plant in the United States, And there will 
be no charity about it. The American workingman hates charity. 
He's right. I believe in equipping a plant so that a man can work 
without any discomforts which will lessen the amount or quality of 
his daily output. That's not charity. That's business sense." 

WELFARE WORK AT PALMERTON. 

The thriving borousfh of Palmerton is located in the southern part 
of Carbon county, eight miles below Mauch Chunk, and twenty -one 
miles northwest from AUentown. It has a picturesque situation, in 
the eastern part of the valley of the Lehigh river, the country hav- 
ing many of the characteristics of that region of the State which 
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has been called the Switzerland of America. Developed as a farm- 
ing community the Central Eailroad of New Jersey, whose Scranton 
line passes through this locality, had established a small station, 
bearing the name of Hazardville and until 1898 the thirty or more 
inhabitants living in that neighborhood following their occupations 
without thought of a possible change which would bring with it a 
town having two thousand inhabitants at the end of ten years. The 
present iwpulation approximates six thousand people of many na- 
tionalities, but most of them being loyal to the place and devoted to 
their occupations. Three-fourths of them are connected with the 
corporation which founded the town and which has ever been the 
mainspring of its prosperity. This creator and transformer is the 
New Jersey Zinc Company of Pennsylvania, whose operations at 
Franklin, N. J., caused the selection of this place for expansion and 
greater development. In 1898 the company built a small reducing 
mill, near the old station, which had successful operation. Larger 
works were projected and visions of a greater future began to ap- 
pear. The Palmer Land Company, composed of officials of the cor- 
poration, was formed, and, in compliment to the president, the newly 
laid out town received its name. A street along a hillside, ninety- 
feet wide and a mile lon<r, became the chief thoroughfare. A sewer- 
age system, includinj? a disposal plant, was installed. A bounteous 
suj)j)ly of pure water from artesian wells on nearby hills gave a 
gravity flow for domestic and public use; gas and electricity from 
well-ordered plants, with an extended telephone service, furnished 
these desirable utilities, until where had been farm lands only, a 
few years ago, is now a modern town, and Palmerton, with its 
streets, park and public places, is here to remain, to attain, if pos- 
sible, city proportions. Borough rights and privileges were ac- 
corded in 1912, and under such direction the affairs of the town ap- 
pear to be satisfactorily conducted. 

One of the finest public improvements is a handsome stone rail- 
way station, and there are many attractive, even handsome, private 
business buildings, as^ide from the offices of the corporation and 
the National bank building. A modern hotel has acquired more 
than local fame, and six church edifices present architectural variety 
and substantial proportions. The residential sections contain many 
homelil^e places, which show care and pride in their ownership, for 
most homes are privately owmed. In general, the town appears vig- 
orous and wholesome, showing both thrift and contentment. Many 
of those conditions were brought about by the Citizens Go-operative 
Association, which labored unceasingly for years to bring town im- 
provements and to promote the uplift of the community. But a full 
measuT*e of praise must be given to the management of the Zinc 
Corportion for its great interest in welfare work, whose achieve- 
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ments have made Palmerton different from the usual manufactur- 
ing town. It was not content with the founding of a town in which 
its people might live cheaply and comfortably, after having been 
given permanent employment, but it entered upon the work of as- 
similating the elements, to blend them into a harmonious community 
mass, through unity of effort and the education and development 
of the younger portions of this town of diverse parentage. 

After Palmerton had grown to have several thousand inhabitants 
it was found that they were essentially divided into three classes: 
Natives, Hungarians and Slavs. Theie was nothing in common. 
The classes were practically segregated and consequently there was 
no effective community life, nor were the best results of work in 
the industrial establishments obtained. Change and improvement 
was urgently needed. It was believed that they could be secured 
through social and educational centers. Acting on this idea the 
company opened, in 1907, its first ^^Neighborhood House,'' placing it 
in charge of a person well trained in settlement work, through such 
service in the metropolis of the country, and who could comprehend 
and overcome the difficulties here existing. Her first aim was to 
endeavor to minimize the obstacles which had caused the community 
to be divided against itself, and to show the beauties and possibili- 
ties of town life based on proper social effort and co-operative action. 
Through the means provided the untrained minds of the young, 
through personal contact with superior minds and wise direction, 
could be inspired to think right and to act better — ^giving promise 
of manhood and womanhood whose future actions would change the 
nature of the town. After the residences selected for the "Neigh- 
borhood House'' had been altered for such uses — a home, school and 
play rooms — the word went out that a kindergarten was to be 
opened. The idea seemed to appeal well and the attendance grew 
rapidly. Several classes had to be formed and new educational fea- 
tures were added to the work. The interests of the young demanded 
a play ground which was provided and placed under the direction 
of the "Neighborhood House." The tedium of life was being re- 
moved. Work and play were happily blended, greater contentment 
was apparent and the dawn of a better era began to appear. The in- 
terest in these features was at no time abated but increased, to such 
an extent that a larger play ground was built and equipped, whose 
use was begun in June, 1914. It is along the little creek which 
skirts the town, thus giving the privilege of a terraced water front 
with a wading pool for children. Benches were set up for the com- 
fort of those who would come as visitors, which included many 
adults, of all nationalities. The attendance for a single month was 
as high as 14,000, but so well ordered was the crowd that not a 
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single fight occurred, nor wa« there any accident in connection with 
the place. The elements were being well assimilated through this 
simple means. 

The capacity of the original "Neighborhood House" was soon out- 
grown also. A larger, tiner, more comprehensive one was erected 
at an outlay of f50,00(), which was first used in May, 1911. This 
soon became more than a place for the hundred or more children 
to meet for kindergarten instruction. The features of a club house 
for men and women were added. A library and reading room, stocked 
with hundreds of books in Slavish, Hungarian as well as English 
found favor and eager use. Classes for instruction in English were 
formed which were attended, one winter, by 180 adult foreigners. 
Technical instruction and the business usages of this country were 
given and interest in affairs was noticeable. 

In the new house were established the features of a modern club, 
such as a gymnasium, etc. That room was so arranged that it 
would be used for concerts, lectures, social gatherings and in a true 
sense it was soon the social center, to which were brought frequently 
the diverse elements of the community and there were beginnings of 
civic life. Outdoor gatherings in the little park where band con- 
certs were given, parades by the town, Hungarian or Slovak bands, 
games by the dozen or more athletic clubs, all helped to develop 
interest in the place. The privileges of the first social center were 
so eagerly taken that another "Neighborhood House'' and another 
play ground had to be provided. Interest in public schools was 
also developed and soon in addition to ordinary instruction were 
added manual training, with privilege of shop work, and domestic 
science to include the teaching of sewing and cooking classes for 
girls and boys, in all of which great interest was taken and astonish- 
ing progress noted. Mothers, especially, became deeply interested and 
the desire to have their children acquire American ways, aided them 
to encourage every movement for uplift. The humane work of the 
company has been extended in other directions. The shops and 
mills have been safeguarded in many ways, and the dangers from 
accidental operations have been very greatly reduced. The workmen 
have been trained to properly meet emergency conditions and a well 
•equipped hospital has been provided for use in cases of such needs. 
With it is connected a dispensary and the services of trained nurses 
are available in the homes of working people. There has been marked 
improvement in the home life of those who through habit or poverty 
lived among pitiable conditions. The fact that the company has 
built many moderate priced homes, some of the bungalow type, rent- 
ing for as little as |7.00 per month, having most of the so-called 
modern conveniences, permitting them to be kept in perfectly sani- 
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tary and wholesome conditions, enforces self-respect through proper 
home life, and with self-respect comes a determination to attain other 
privileges and excellences. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company undertook its welfare work from a 
conviction that it would overcome the troubles which beset it and 
that it would ultimately prove a fine paying proposition. Results 
attained have confirmed its theory. There is no disposition to 
abandon any of the undertakings in connection with these sociolog- 
ical efforts. On the contrary there is a disposition to extend them 
and to make them farther reaching in their effects. The demonstra- 
tion has produced a better, almost a model town; better, almost 
superior workmen, with promises of continued greater efficiency; 
and, more than all, there was given the consciousness of directing 
the plastic minds of the young in the community into channels which 
will lead them to better conditions in the future, preparing them for 
service here and enobling their citizenship. What has been done at 
Palmerton can be done elsewhere in this great Commonwealth, and 
the example should be widely imitated by all well disposed employers. 



HERSHEY. 

A MARVELOUS EVOLUTION. 

No community in the State affords a better example of rapid in- 
dustrial, material and social development, along lines of modern 
thought, exemplifying the best forms of welfare conditions, than 
Hershey, the noted Pennsylvania chocolate town. Founded scarcely 
a dozen years ago on a bare farm, not especially attractive, but with 
some strong natural features, it has grown to proportions and promi- 
nence which have attracted wide attention, for its singular uniqueness 
and impressive beauty. Its comprehensive plans, which will lead to 
future greatness, and its present attainments, awaken interest, evoke 
admiration for the success achieved and hope for a better era in 
industrial life generally. An account of this exceptional town might 
be made to read like a fairy tale, were it not that in every part 
of it may be seen numerous tangible facts of accomplishments, 
clearly based upon systematic plans, which have had fruition or are 
in the process of development. These indicate, moreover, that the 
plans were finely conceived and well considered before an attempt 
was made to secure realization. The mind that gave them form was 
masterful and had all the qualities of leadership to inspire confi- 
dence, command respect and to secure necessary co-operation to an 
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unusual degree. Without the latter no great success would have 
attended these enterprises. The town came to be because of the 
vision and purposes of the founder, Milton S. Hershey and the con- 
ception being along rational lines has succeeded to an extraordinary 
degree, passing beyond original, conservative limits, and presenting 
a series of evolutions, leading to greater things, which are truly 
marvelous. Their contemplation presents many stimulating ex- 
amples of what can be done, through unity of purpose, when aided 
by community sentiment which relies firmly upon a leadership which 
is so full of faith and strong of hope that ultimate success of any 
object undertaken is never doubted. As long as these conditions 
will prevail the town will prosper and move forward to greater 
tilings which will yet more make it a model among the progressive 
communities of the State. 

Like many other thriving towns Hershey was founded because of 
positive needs. The manufacture of milk chocolate, begun by M. S. 
Hershey in the city of Lancaster, was successful to a degree that 
larger works were needed, with a consequent demand for a milk 
supply which that city could not give. Then came the vision of a 
well-ordered factory among rural surroundings, in which might be 
embodied the best sanitary features, wholesome conditions and com- 
munity life, all dependent upon the manufacture of the highest 
grades of chocolate products. Location must be had in a rich, fer- 
tile country, removed from anything which would operate against 
these prime considerations, but having fine accessibility and per- 
mitting almost indefinite expansion, of not only a new town but of 
farm area, for the new plan would imply not only the making of 
chocolate on the farm, but there must be produced milk of unques- 
tioned purity and richness, which would give fame and fortune to 
the goods made. Investigation brought the conviction that no more 
desirable location than the one which would embrace the old home- 
stead in Derry township, Dauphin county, where Milton S. Hershey 
was born some fifty years ago, could be secured and that place be- 
came the nucleus of the twelve hundred acres of farm land pur- 
chased in 1903. Upon part of this tract, just outside of the limits 
of the hamlet and railway station of Derry Church, the original fac- 
tory was begun the same year. The effort was so unpretentious that 
but little attention was paid to these humble beginnings and the 
actual operation of the factory in 1905 excited but small comment, 
beyond predictions of failure of the entire enterprise. But work 
went on apace and soon it was evident that the factory's capacity 
must be increased to meet the demand for the ^'Chocolate that was 
made on the farm." The phrase became a popular appeal, extremely 
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effective in calling attention to the product here made, whose sales 
increased so rapidly that the way to success and to fortune was 
plainly revealed. 

As subsequent events demonstrated the location for a town was 
very happily chosen. Lying midway between Harrisburg and Leb- 
anon, thirteen miles from either place, on the Philadelphia and 
Eeading Railway, where the vale along Spring Creek is crossed, 
there were found scenic features of unusual beauty. These were fur- 
ther developed by the hand of the landscape gardener in such happy 
manner that but few places anywhere excel Hershey in general at- 
tractiveness. Every improvement visible is of the most substantial 
nature, among the most pleasant surroundings. Besides the massive 
factory and office buildings are many handsome residences, set in 
spacious lawns, beautified with plants and flowers such as you would 
find in suburban pleaces of our leading cities. Grassy sweeps, bor- 
dered by fine shade trees, are to be seen everywhere, showing different 
forms of beauty at every turn, and carrying the impression that here, 
indeed, is a rapidly growing town, being developed on the best forms 
of garden city lines. This impression is fully confirmed by the im- 
provements in Hershey Park, lying on the opposite side of the rail- 
jvay from the factory developments, and being chiefly along the clear 
waters of Spring Creek. Along this stream nature had lavished many 
charms. Some of this beauty had been destroyed, but careful im- 
provements restored former conditions to an unusual degree. The 
various features of the more than one hundred acres of land, set 
aside for recreation purposes, were quickly popularized. It was 
visited by large numbers and the fame of Hershey was rapidly ex- 
tended. The addition of playhouses and amusement buildings in 
which were given entertainments the same as in metropolitan houses,, 
which were provided mainly at the expense of the founder, brought 
unusual contentment to the factory working people, accustomed to 
city conditions. The home life of this village in the country, with 
its pleasant environments, took on a peculiar charm and in conse- 
q^uence there was but little trouble to hold steadfast the people 
brought in connection with factory operations. Thus, too, was sus- 
tained the theory of the founder that natural conditions, especially 
those of pleasant aspect, can be made to promote the welfare of a 
community, influencing its thought and action. Such surroundings 
aid to develop real life, will remove conventionalities and attendant 
restraints of city life, permitting the proper growth of the best at- 
tributes of manhood or womanhood, and the consequent develop- 
ment of mutual interests of many natures. 

- Hershey has become a community of many interests but all radiate 
from the great nerve center of the immense chocolate factory. With 
it all enterprises are allied, being distinct but not separable, as now 
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constituted, and all yielding to the skillful direction of the founder 
of Hershey. How significant is this relationship and how har- 
moniously all these diverse interests have been made to advance the 
general welfare of the town and to promote its future existence is 
shown in pages following. 

THE GREAT CHOCOLATE FACTORY. 

The original, beautiful gray limestone factory, occupied for manu- 
facturing in 1905, soon proved too small. Extensions and improve- 
ments were begun as early as 1906 and have been prosecuted earnestly 
yearly, especially since 1908, when the Hershey Chocolate Company 
was incorporated to assume this business. But to i)ermit opera- 
tions on the large scale demanded and to use the most modem 
methods of the highest efficiency to produce quickly and effectually 
new types of immense buildings have been erected. These are ar- 
ranged in a connected series, are four and five stories high and the 
material used is granite, steel and concrete, with a maximum of glass 
construction in the walls, permitting the finest of light and ventila- 
tion. The best forms of labor saving devices were installed, includ- 
ing a systematic gravity system of transmission, to supersede extra 
handling. This makes it possible to begin operations of manufactur- 
ing in an upper story and then descend through various stages until 
the completed products can be passed out of the factory to the con- 
sumer. A process of manufacturing usually embraces a quarter of a 
million of pounds passing through at one time and is attended by 
many interesting and delicate operations. In addition to the em- 
ployment of labor saving devices, especially when heavy work was 
handled, unusual care is taken to preserve purity and sanitary con- 
ditions. Many operations are so skillfully carried on by mechani- 
cal devices that personal contact is practically avoided. Thus this 
has become not only one of the largest in the world but also one of 
the best equipped chocolate factories. An idea of the magnitude of 
these great works can be gotten from the size of a connecting cor- 
ridor, which forms a room 120 feet wide and 780 feet long. The 
entire floor space aggregates thirty-five acres, a part of which is de- 
voted to the storage of sugar and cocoa beans. On one occasion 
forty carloads of the latter were received in a single shipment. Tn 
the manufacture of milk chocolates ten or twelve carloads of milk 
are used daily, and the goods made in a single year have amounted 
to three thousand car loads. In a day twenty-six car loads of goods 
have been shipped. .The factory operatives number more than twelve 

hundred. 

The provisions made for the safety, comfort and welfare of these 
employes and other working people of Hershey can be noted with 
interest. Every endeavor seems to be to provide not only pleasant 
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external surroundings, but working rooms which possess the beau- 
ties and attractions of refined life as far as it is possible to secure 
them without encroaching upon absolute requirements pertaining to 
the work to be done. Human sensibilities having such ministrations 
respond with vastly improved service, and many an arduous task is 
thus made pleasant. In a newly completed factory building rest rooms 
for the use of workers have been provided, which are said to be 
among the finest in the world. They are four in numbel*, two for 
each sex, in size about one hundred feet square, and occupy space 
on two floors. On the lower floor the rooms are entirely separd^te and 
both sections for men and women each have 630 large individual 
lockers properly fitted where all belongings may be safely stored 
and the spotless working garb put on. All toilet arrangements are 
superior, spotless white and in these rooms are drinking fountains 
with abundant supplies of filtered water. Lounging in these rooms 
is permitted at the noon hour, the men having the privilege to smoke 
or read or play games, at tables provided. Broad and handsome 
stairways lead to the upper rooms which have a common center 
where, at glass serving stands, refreshments can be bought and eaten 
in these rooms, in which twelve hundred may be seated without 
crowding. All features of these rooms are splendid in their ap- 
pointments and completely aid to make the men and women using 
them happier and more effective. 

In addition to the enjoyment of these unusual privileges the em- 
ployes of the chocolate factory, whether managers, salaried men or 
women and the ordinary^ working people earning wages have an in- 
centive to steadfastness and proficiency in a bonus offev of the com- 
pany, which for the past six years has been a payment of an addi- 
tional twenty per cent, on amounts before received. This bonus is 
wholly optional on the part of the company being in fact a gift to 
worthy employes, but has been found to be very effective in build- 
ing up a regular, competent corps of working people, upon whom 
dependance can, at all time, be placed. It is based upoti six months 
or more continuous satisfactory service and, when first used, could 
be made to apply to but twenty per cent, of the employes. More and 
more qualified each year until at the 1914 award over eighty per 
cent, of the twelve hundred employes, or 1050 persons became such 
profit sharers, the amount distributed exceeding bM hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Accompanying the check for this extrft pay of twenty 
cents on every dollar previously received was a cifcfulftr letter stat- 
iner the pleasure the employers took in making sttch remittance and 
adding that: 



6 
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"We hope that the coming year will see each one of 
our employees taking a little more interest in the wel- 
fare of the business, in which they share the profits. 
By each employee giving this busines his best efforts 
and his own work the closest attention, our mutual in- 
. . t^est will be materially benefited." 

This theory has been finely sustained. Greater efficiency has been 
abun(la^tly secured and service of every nature seems more earnest 
and sincere. The plan has been the means of promoting the general 
welfarfe'of all interested parties, labor especially giving many mani- 
festations of approval. 

The Bershey management has given attention to the welfare of its 
employes in many ways, this interest being manifested toward them 
also outiQf working hours. Aside from the general village privileges 
of comfortable homes, among unusual surroundings, a fine building 
was erected for a men's club which has appointments equal to those 
found in 'cities only, in the way of swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
recreatib;n and study rooms. A dormitory offers homes for more 
than fifty single men and the membership of four hundred and fifty 
men and bpys have at their command the services of three experienced 
instructQrSi An physical and mental training. Equal home and train- 
ing privileges have been jjrovided for the benefit of women employes. 
A handsome M:ructure standing in the midst of park environments 
is the home of the Hershey Young Woman's Christian Association. 
Its affairi^'ai'^ in charge of four trained salaried officers and the three 
hundred m'eiiibers belonging have safe and wise direction, developing 
many wQiianly qualites. The Hershey Inn, which rivals in elegance 
of appoinimeiits many city hostelries, helps to promote comfortable 
conditions jSjnd ^everal unusually fine cafes and restaurants, all sus- 
tained by the, jaianagement, are useful to prevent burdens of care of 
those who (PiQ-jf .patronize them. To all these working people and 
to the comi^UJ^lty generally are available the privileges of a newly 
formed publiq jlibrary, already having about fifteen hundred volumes 
on its shelt*m^ ^Nearly eight hundred people have become patrons. 
Amusement Uft'dt ^ttieatre privileges are available to a degree almost 
equaling dl^'i)ifoVijsions of that nature, and the future opera house 
of Hershey Mffl^' the finest in this part of the State. When com- 
pleted its a^t^^^tibns may aid to secure the services of the leading 
companies Bf^fie^comxtry, which hope may be fully realized before 
Hershey shil^f IB^toine a city. Athletic amusements of many kinds 
are promoted* throtigh clubs or organizations fostered by the Hershey 
mianagement, which also maintains an excellent brass band of forty 
pieces, whose frequent concerts furnish splendid diversion on sum- 
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mer evenings. In the winter the privileges of a course of instructive 
lecures are offered and the large attendance given has advanced the 
thought and culture of the community. 



THE HERSHEY KARMS. 

Of the original purchase of twelve hundred acres of farm lands, 
when the Hershey developments were b^gun, six hundred were de- 
voted to factory uses and for a town tjite, and a hundred and fifty 
acres were set aside for park purposes. The farm area proper, which 
included the old Hershey homestead, has been increased by purchases 
in the past ten years until the acreage is now more than eight thou- 
sand, constituting about sixty farms. These are located in eight 
townships, in the counties of Dauphin, Lebanon and Lancaster, and 
have already become favorably known 6n* account of the Hershey 
(Characteristics — ^improvement to the highest possible standards. Old 
buildings have been modernized and new ones have been added 
wherever farm efficiency could be promoted. Some styles of archi- 
tecture used are very distinctive, like the. great round barn, near 
the village of Hershey which has become a landmark in that neigh- 
borhood. The silo which forms the central pillar of the structure has 
a capacity for 350 tons of ensilage. About one hundred head of high 
grade Holsteins are here stabled and their c^re is greatly facilitated 
by the use of milking and other machinery.. .9ta,rting with a single 
dairy of thirty-five cows and twenty head. of» young stock, in 1904, 
there has been gradual increase until there are now two dozen well 
ordered farms of that nature, whose cows aod l^ouix^ stock aggregate 
nearly two thousand head, much of which is highly graded of su- 
perior milk producing breeds. The dairy management is based npon 
absolute cleanliness and sanitary surroundings. ' Improvement of 
quality to maintain the standard of **The Milk Chocolate that is 

Made on the Farm," is constant. This unusual care has been produc- 

....'■.• 

tive of most excellent results, whose influenpe has become wide 
spread, thus benefiting every community in which a jjershey dairy is 
located. . . 

The Hershey farms are grouped in sections of ,^m{Q:, or more, each 
section having a competent foreman and the whole being directed 
by a manager with expert assistants, whose consta:^t aim i^ excellence 
and improvement of already fine conditions. !fembraced jrf these 
farms are some of the most fertile limestone lands of the State. 
There are also a number having natural meadows, affording splendid 
grazing privileges. All lands are most skillfully tilled and the crops 
produced have aggregated more than one hundred thousand bushels 
in a single year. The farm policy is to improve everything and the 
success of the endf^f^vor is reflected in the greater soil products and 
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the superior animal husbandry. This may be seen in the more at- 
tractive and comfortable buildings, the richly blossoming fields and 
herds of cattle everywhere, fit for a royal domain. The fan a and 
its well directed life has been made a worthy ally of the factory 
and its part in the great enterprises of Hershey represent an in- 
vestment of fuUy a million of dollars. 

THE HERSHEY STORE COMPANY. 

Next to the prime factors of the Hershey development is the busi- 
ness carried on by this auxiliary company.. It was organized to 
provide proper facilities for retail merchandizing in this model vil- 
lage, to secure all necessary goods for the working people at minimum 
cost. Instead of having a number of small establishments in the dif- 
ferent lines restrictions were placed to enable the successful opera- 
tion of a department store, on metropolitan lines. The movement 
was very successful. Beginning in a humble way there was growth 
which required expansion until there was needed a store covering a 
quarter of a city block. It is remarkable for its beauty and com- 
pleteness and has been successful beyond most sanguine hopes. The 
business has grown to embrace twenty-eight departments and gives 
employment to more than one hundred and twenty persons. The 
goods sold compare in variety with those of large city stores and 
there is little occason to go from the village for supplies. Connected 
features are great warehouses, grain mills, coal and lumber yards, 
with a large modern t)laning mill and a sanitary abattoir where the 
choicest meats are butchered and prepared. Through the store com- 
pany it has been made possible for the community to live within 
and sustain itself. Ultimately these merchandizing privileges may 
pass under the management of a co-operative company, to be formed 
for that object, the founder being willing to encourage his employes 
to engage in such all enterprise, if they shall believe that it will be 
beneficial for them to do so, to endeavor to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing. As at present conducted by the Hershey interests the store 
company has beeti most useful and is a fine expression of accom- 
plishment under Intelligent management. 

THE TtlUST COMPANY, POST-OFFICE AND THE PRESS. 

A good bank Is essential to the prosperity of a town, becoming a 
ready means for exchange, and stimulating future business. Acting 
on these ideas the Hershey Trust Company was organized in the 
spring of 1905. * It prospered from the beginning and has ever been 
a useful and trusted factor in the affairs of the community. So 
steady w^as its growth that provision was made for its future by the 
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erection of a banking house which cost more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars and which will for many years be notable lor iis fine 
proportions and handsome architecture. The structure has an ex- 
terior of granite, marble and brick, as substantial as it is artistic. * 
The interior is patterned after city financial institutions, large and 
airy, and the building throughout is furnished in mahogany. On 
the second floor are the executive offices of the Hershey interests. Two 
years were consumed in building and it wa« occupied in July, 1914. 
Soon thereafter its busiues increased greatly, and its deposits now 
exceed one and a half of a million of dollars. The total volume of 
business is more than two million dollars annually and dividends 
earned and paid on its capital are highly satisfactory. 

The evolution of Hershey is plainly shown by its postoffice. When 
this office displaced the former Derry Church office there was but lit- 
tle to give it distinction. In recent years the volume of business 
gave it place as a second class office and in the extent of its affairs 
it now ranks fourth in Dauphin county. Since December, 1914, the 
office has been located in the room vacated by the trust company and 
its appointments are all that modern thought and taste ci^ld sug- 
gest. Few offices outside of large cities surpass it in elegance and 
completeness. 

The various Hershey interests require immense quantities of su- 
perior printed matter. Much of this has been done by the printing 
company of the corporation, which has maintained a fine establish- 
ment on the park grounds. Its capacity being overtaxed and to keep 
pace with constantly increasing demands, it was determined to 
erect a new modern printery which should serve the present and 
the future, and permit exploitation in new fields of enterprise. Ac- 
cordingly the building of a mammoth printing house has been begun, 
in the business section of the town, which will have but few superiors 
in the Union, in points of size and construction. Its proportions 
will be next to the factory building, having a general width of 80 
feet and a length of 324 feet. The two sections composing the struc- 
ture will be three and four stories high respectively. The equijMnents 
to be installed will be the best that modem printing art can provide 
to permit the production of even the most exclusive color and plain 
matter in almost unlimited quantities. New fields of periodical lit- 
erature will be developed, as incidental features, and the weekly 
Hershey Press, issued since 1908, will be brought to a higher stand- 
ard of excellence and usefulness. It is already a good exponent of 
local interests, having paying circulation and fine esteem. The new 
printery will become an important industrial factor of the future 
model town and will be another of its wonders. 
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THE RAILWAYS, POWER, WATER, ETC. 

The villaige has already secured unusual railway privileges, al- 
though it has but one steam railroad — the lieading system, through 
the Lebanon Valley. When the Hershey factory was opened the 
Derry Church station was reluctantly removed to a site near it, and 
the present name was assumed. Doubt was expressed of a possible 
paying volume of business, but it was soon apparent that the com- 
pany had erred in its judgment, for the freight increase has been 
nearly one thousand cars per year. In the month of September, of 
the past year, 1,036 car loads, exclusively Hershey freight, was de- 
livered; and the aggregate number of cars per year has been more 
than ten thousand, the receipts for a single day exceeding fifty cars. 
Passenger traffic also has increased enormously. During the excur- 
sion season there are, in addition to frequent regular services, many 
special trains, which have carried tens of thousands of visitors to 
the park grounds safely, not a single accident occurring to mar this 
record. The need of communication by electric railways was given 
early consideration and the construction of such a system was begun 
in 1905,*the objective points being Palmyra, on the east, and Hum- 
melstown, on the west. Extensions since that time have^been made 
to Lebanon direct by way of Oampbelltown and another direct line 
1o Elizabeth town, in Lancaster county. These two lines may be 
used as connecting links with other trolley systems which will make 
it possible to travel by electric cars from Harrisburg to Philadel- 
phia. AnotheB electric railway, by way of Prospect Heights, will 
extend to points upward, in the Swatara Valley, and thus many 
points are made tributary to the Hershey transit company, whose 
mileage will soon reach several score, and all equipments of these 
lines are fully modern and lirst-class in every particular. These 
electric railways have very materially aided to develop the growth 
of the town and the chocolate industry and have been an unques- 
tioned boon to the rural communities penetrated by them as com- 
mon carriers. While steam and the tro^lley have been such potent 
factors in the life of this industrial community, local good roads, 
through the improvement of existing highways, have been equally 
important factors in effectually bringing the entire countryside to 
Hershey. These very substantial improvements were made possible 
by the generous aid of M. S. Hershey, who expended $50,000 on pub- 
lic roads of Derry township, not including the streets of the village, 
laid out by him. Most of these thoroughfares have been well graded 
and a movement is under way to have them permanently paved. 
Their neat and well ordered appearance has secured much merited 
praise. 
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The manufacturing and electric railway interests of Hefshey re- 
quire immense power. Enlargement has been made from time to time 
until the present aggregate is about six thousand horse power. One 
of the latest improvements required the erection of a radial brick 
stack, with a ten-foot in«ide diameter, and two hundred feet high. 
This is in addition to the already provided two other stacks of 
smaller height. Mechanical devices are used in stoking and in other 
operations requiring heavy labor. Practically all gases generated 
are fully consumed or carried away harmless. The most effective 
engines and power generating machinery are used. Electricity is 
generously employed, even in manufacturing, especially in sugar re- 
fining. Waste steam is utilized to heat the centrally located busi- 
ness buildings of the town and the greatest efficiency is obtained in 
every operation or use of these agencies. 

The original watei* obtained from the glebe spring, at the old 
Derry Church, was found insufficient after a few years' growth of the 
town, and an additional supply was sought. It was found in the 
unpolluted source of the Manada Creek rising in the Blue Moun- 
tains, nineteen miles away. Down that stream it is carried to Sand 
Beach, on the Swatara, where, after being filtered it is pumped into 
two fine reservoirs each of 500,000 gallons capacity located on Pros- 
pect Heights. Thence distribution is made by gravity flow, to the 
mains of the town and to points as remote as the Industrial Farm. 
The elevation secures a pressure of eighty pounds, in the business 
section, where the principal buildings are surrounded by a twelve- 
inch main, which gives a reserve flow in case of fire. Public hydrants 
throughout the village give assurance of further protection and for 
use of the Hershey Volunteer Fire Company. That body was char- 
tered in 1907, on the application of seventy-three persons. The mem- 
bership has since been increased to one hundred and twenty active 
men. The Hershey management provided a fine fire house, with 
hose tower, steam fire engine, hook and ladder truck and the equip- 
ment usually owned by modern fire companies. The town has been 
well exempt from serious fire losses and as most of the buildings 
stand detached no general conflagrations need be apprehended. The 
village and surrounding country possess the benefit of superior il- 
lumination by electricity from the company's own plant. 

HERSHEY PARK. 

This beautiful recreation ground of the village is a most mportant 
factor in its welfare conditions. It is really an essential p3irt of the 
original plan to give this industrial community exceptional oppor- 
tunities to blend the privileges of work and play so intimately that 
there can be room for nothing else than general contentment. In- 
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cidentally there has been evolved the finest one-day pleasure resort 
in all this part of the State. The original park of already large 
area, mainly in the glen of the sparkling Spring Creek, improved 
until many sections looked like scenes in fairy land, has been ex- 
tended to include field and lawn until now about two hundred acres 
are set aside for pleasure purposes. All of this space has been har- 
moniously developed along modern lines and with especial reference 
to the wants and needs of the great throngs of people who are as- 
sembled here from time to time. For Hershey Park, while still the 
favorite breathing spot of hundreds of employes, centered around 
it, has been given reputation which has attracted other hundreds of 
thousands from near and far points of residence. They come to see, 
to admire and to enjoy the rational diversions here provided, which 
are in entire consonance with the best thought of the place. In con- 
sequence the park Tanks with amusement places found in large cities 
only. The means for beautifying have been systematically applied, 
not to subordinate the works of nature, but to bring out original 
charms more conspicuously. The rippling stream still flows on, but 
has been fettered to give privileges for boating and swimming. The 
lawns have been set with appliances for athletic sports, like base 
ball, tennis, golf and kindred recreation. A ten thousand dollar 
carousal, dancing pavilions and a hugh amphitheatre cater to other 
senses; and a zoological garden always affords diversion. Then there 
are a series of greenhouses, rare plants and shrubbery adorning 
many places and entrancing the scene. The panoramic variety is 
not confined to a single scope of vision, but unfolds ever, through 
successive parkways, paths and roadways, leading over cascades and 
charming improvements until they culminate on Prospect Height. 
That elevation is a little more than two-thirds of a mile from the 
park proper, and has an altitude of 640 feet above tide water, or 
nearly two hundred feet above the town. Engineering skill has 
made easy an ascent by means of a circuitous parkway and trolley 
line which makes the approach so gradual that no diflSculty is ex- 
perienced and there are constantly unfolded so many forms of 
beauty that attention remains absorbed. The way leads through the 
Hershey nursery of more than fifty thousand trees and shrubs grown 
for ornamental purposes, or for fruit products. The heights reached, 
there are unfolded views in this and six adjoining counties, of such 
variety of form and contour that simple words cannot describe them. 
Between this point and the unbroken barricade-like Blue Moun- 
tains are intervening objects of hill, vale, winding streams and highly 
tilled fieids, with homesteads studding them in almost countless num- 
bers, over all of which is spread a vail of beauty and peace. To the 
south lies the magic village, with its busy works and beyond all the 
beautv of the famous Lebanon Valley. As you stand by the two 
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reservoirs whose filtered waters supply the growing town you al- 
ready see the advance of park developments which will include this 
spot and its elegant modern summer hotel, which will soon be built, 
as another evidence of Hershey progress. Here where the air is 
ever in motion, comfortable existence in summer will be assured, 
and the senses of sight will never weary, for no greater aspect of 
view anywhere abounds. Already work has been started on the most 
extensive and finest golf links in America and other improvements 
in keeping with this great project will go on apace. 

THE GREAT CONVENTION HALL. 

Aside from these elegant and, in some instances, unusual park pro- 
visions for the amusement and comfort of visitors, a recent improve- 
ment is for the benefit of thought culture. For sometime it has been 
realized that there was needed a building of extraordinary size where 
great meetings might be held. The desire of the Church of the 
Brethren in the United States to hold its triennial conference at 
some fixed point in the eastern part of the Union, and the sugges- 
tion that Hershey would be a desirable place, accentuated the need. 
It was determined to offer a suitable building for the conference of 
1915 and every three years thereafter. The agreement being made, 
the Hershey management began the construction of the vast build- 
ing .early in the year and on the first day of June, 1915, it was 
ready for occupancy. It is said to be one of the finest and most com- 
modious of the convention halls in the State of Pennsylvania, being 
capable of holding ten thousand people and comfortably seating six 
thousand. The construction is of fire proof material — concrete, 
steel, tile and slag — permanent in nature and having most attrac- 
tive achitecture. The general aspects are like those of a modern 
temple, having an auditorium 362 feet long, 155 feet wide and a 
height of 71 feet. The main entrance is 62 feet wide and there are 
eighteen other doors each six feet in width. Immense windows afford 
light and ventilation. The public rostrum is thirteen by sixty feet 
and a choir loft, which will hold 300 persons, has dimensions of 14 
feet by 84 feet. There are large committee and other rooms, all 
arrangements being for actual nee<Js, comfort and convenience. The 
four corners are well set off by shapely towers, in which chimes may 
be installed in the future. The entire cost will exceed fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and, like others of the great Hershey improvements, 
Convention Hall has already become one of the distinguished objects 
of this remarkable village, and is a fine memorial to the foresight 
and sagacity of its builders. 
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The yearly conference begun June 3 will attract more than sixty 
thousand people, from most of the states, but more especially from 
eastern sections of Pennsylvania, where live numerously this plain, 
thrifty God-fearing people, conservative but becoming progressive 
and these gatherings have usually ennobling effects upon them. 

RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

From the time of its settlement this locality has been influenced 
by fine moral and religious ideas: Scotch-Irish Presbyterians with 
their rigid forms of worship held meetings as early as 1720. Then 
came crude meeting houses, a log one being built in the fine grove 
near the big spring, as early as 1729. Four years later the Penn 
family donated a hundred acres to the congregation as a church glebe 
and upon this were later built Presbyterian churches, the present 
stone chapel being still used by that denomination, notwithstanding 
but very few of the descendants of those hardy pioneers remain. 
Their places were taken mainly by thrifty Pennsylvania Germans, 
whose faith was that of the DunVards, and whose worship was for 
many years in the German tongue. Their influence was predominant 
until in more recent periods the TTnitod Brethren and the Lutherans 
built houses of worship, thus diversifying the religious life of the 
community. 

It has been a contention on the part of the founder of Hershey 
that education promotes efficiency, and the more thorough and prac- 
tical the education the greater will be the efficiency. This belief 
prompted a movement to unite the country schools of Derry, pla<!e 
them on a graded basis and thus permit better instruction. The 
effect was what became known as The M, S. Hershey Consolidated 
Public School of Derry Township, The plan, after being tested in 
a smaller building, proved so feasible and useful that larger capacity 
was demanded. The growth of the town and greater acquiescence 
on the part of the country districts increased the urgency, until 
Mr. Hershey decided to erect the handsome structure which ap- 
})ropriately bears his name. It wa« dedicated to the cause of superior 
education October 13, 1914, and was built and equipped at a cost of 
more than one hundred and twenty thousand dollars.^ In its fine 
proportions, stately appearance and splendid appointments it is 
the equal of most academic institutions and has thus worthily become 
the peoples college. The edifice is two stories high, with a basement, 
has an extreme lenpfth of two hundred and twenty feet and the main 
buildinfi^ is seventy-five feet .wide. At each end are fine wings having 
a length of one hundred feet. The structure is imposing in appear- 
ance and has the best systems of heat, light and ventilation. Eigh- 
teen school rooms will accommodate 800 pupils and more than three- 
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fourths of that number are already in attendance, hapi)ily pursu- 
ing improved courses of study. Especial attention is paid to tech- 
ncal instruction, work of that nature being facilitated by the use 
of the superior appliances of the school, its equipment being unsur- 
passed. Thus these children who but a few years ago were limited 
to the barren crossroad school house have many advantages which 
they are keenly utilizing. The results obtained by consolidation are 
highly satisfactory and the example here given should be extensively 
imitated. Another fine feature of this school is its Christmas Sav- 
ing Fund which from a very small nucleus has grown to proportions 
of several thousand dollars. Splendid habits of thrift and economy 
are being rapidly formed. The public library at Hershey is also 
available. In all nearly one thousand persons have consulted its 
reference volumes and books of all kinds have an average daily cir- 
culation of sixty-seven, the young and the old being equal patrons. A 
new book is being added almost daily and the influence for good of 
this accessory is in many ways strongly manifested. 

THE HERSHEY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The culmination of interest in the welfare work of this community 
has found expression in the conduct of the industrial school, founded 
and maintained by Milton S. Hershey. That institution will be the 
ultimate object upon which will be centered his hopes and if they 
be fully realized there will be reared a more appropriate monument 
to his foresight, energy, intelligent direction and humane feeling 
than can be shown by any other material achievement in all this 
region of marvelous productions. The school had its beginning on 
the Hershey homestead, an attractive farm, on one of the State's 
oldest highways — The Horse Shoe Turnpike — a mile southeast from 
the village, when the dedication was made by deed November 15, 
1909, and a board of managers named, which accepted the trust five 
months later. Since that time there has been addition to the farm 
area of the school until about seven hundred acres are now embraced 
and on every hand are seen the evidences connected with this en- 
terprise. Already part of the income has been applied to the erec- 
tion of buildings for schools, homes, etc., where fourteen persons of 
"established moral character and tried skill" are employed to con- 
serve these youths, and to develop them in the highest degree pos- 
sible. For every boy admitted is selected with discriminating care, 
since this is not a charitable institution, but a training? school for 
wot*thy male orphans, of from four to eight years of age. Hence they 
must be right physically, mentally and their antecedents must be un- 
blemished. Moreover they must be native whites. To those seeking 
admission preference is given to boys from Dauphin, Lebanon and 
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Lancaster counties, next the State of Pennsylvania, or those bom 
elsewhere in the United States. Orphans of merit are indentured 
to the management until they shall be eighteen years old but may 
retire from the school sooner upon proper arrangements. Provision 
has been made that all shall be fitly lodged, to have an ample supply 
of wholesome food, and to be clothed without distinctive dress. No 
brand of community existence shall ever attach, but home or family 
features shall be developed to the greatest degree possible. When 
the buildings will permit such an arrangement, the boys will be 
divided into small groups, in study rooms, at the dining table and 
in shops, to permit strong individual development. 

Sound education shall be imparted, besides the rudimentary train- 
ing, instruction to be given in agi'iculture,. horticulture and the me- 
chanical trades as the child may have capacity or as he may develop 
fitness to perform or have strong inclination to act. All instruction 
shall be entirely free from sectarianism, but moral and religious 
training shall in no wise be neglected. Especial stress is placed 
upon the importance of training this youth so that they shall prize 
the truth and speak it at all times. So, too, there shall be strict 
training to form habits of industry and economy. The plan for the 
conduct of the school is based upon the progress of a series of units, 
each to be composed of twenty boys, who shall have like ages if 
possible. Then, they are otherwise grouped in each unit, to aid in 
the general development. The first unit begins with kindergarten 
instruction and is thence advanced to other grades and homes in 
specified buildings until the course outlined has been completed. In 
this progress care is taken to discover whatever peculiar talent the 
child has and to properly fit him into such a sphere that a misfit of 
occupation may be avoided. To make sure of proper selection work 
is given both on the farm and the shop, which helps to round out 
the developing man. But the strong points of the system are to 
teach by having the pupil do things for himself. And in the event 
of development of strong literary taste instead of industrial inclina- 
tion, an academic education will be encouraged, the management hav- 
ing power to aid such a consummation. All training shall be thor- 
oughly systematic, insistence being placed upon regularity. In- 
variably the duties of the day begin at six o'clock and end before 
nine in the evening. Work and study are so happily blended with 
play that irksome conditions are avoided, permitting the mind to 
be keenly alert. This judicious arrangement, the home or family- 
like conditions, aided by the unusually pleasant surroundings, have 
all contributed to splendid progress in the schools and the shops. 
The handicraft of some of the older boys indicate much skill, whose 
further development will immensely aid to secure proper place in 
the world in later years. The three units, of twenty boys each, 
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already assembled, give most hopeful promise and their example for 
future pupils will be highly beneficial. Two more such units will 
be added in the near future, for this school, like every other Hersh^ 
interest, shows growth and expansion. Success and progress is 
abundantly evident which will enable this institution to achieve 
proper place among kindred institutions of the country. From it 
will continue to flow streams of blessings and helpfulness, whose in- 
fluence cannot now be estimated. The present measure shbwing 
happiness, hopeful aspirations and unusual degrees of contentment 
on the part of the boys of the school, is in itself suflScient reward 
for him who gave them opportunity to rise to attain the best forms of 
manhood. 

CONCLUDING THOUGHTS. 

In May, 1914, the citizens of Hershey and vicinity celebrated the 
first decade of the founding of the town. The exercises were on a 
scale of magnitude and splendor in entire harmony with the great 
achievements of the ten years passed. Every phase of occupation 
found place in the great industrial parade, which was witnessed by 
immense throngs of people. The visitors in attendance were esti- 
mated to number thirty-five thousand. Music, oratory and many 
special features aided to make the occasion memorable and the 
laudations given will be long remembered. To many who saw the 
town and its industries at that time, it appeared as if the acme of 
success had been fully reached or that, at least, there was so much 
completion that conditions might remain as they were for some 
time. But such a view proved to be a mistake. New improvements 
shortly afterwards begun were more extraordinary than former ones. 
Enlargement of factory capacity and consequent greater production 
opened the way for expansions of unusual nature. Every new pro- 
ject now undertal^en was based upon the idea of permancy. All im- 
provements were made so substantial and impressive, for present and 
future uses, that one can easily see that a new era has been entered. 
A greater increase of population was a natural accompaniment, caus- 
ing the town to become unique on account of its civil relations. Al- 
though a community of more then two thousand people, the inhabi- 
tants are so well purposed and so heartily co-operative with the 
Hershey management, that no especial municipal government has as 
yet been needed. Whatever rule is in force is given by Derry town- 
ships and its oflficials who are the only law bearing servants, such as 
justice of the peace, constable, road supervisor and school directors. 
The only taxes paid a/re township taxes, which are usually very moder- 
ate. Seldom is there any business for these officials except in regular 
routine, for there is no disorder and scarcely any disturbance, such 
exemptions being attributed to the prohibition of the sale of liquor 
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within Hershey limits. Trouble from that cause never originates in 
this town and proper restrictions will safeguard it in the future. 
Men employed as park guards do little more than protect property 
and direct visitors. There are keepers of wild animals, in their 
places of confinement, but there is no jail or lockup for human beings, 
and owing to unusual welfare conditions there has been thus far no 
need for a hospital. The town is kept so clean, garbage is removed 
so systematically and fully consumed, that there is but little pollu- 
tion and the general health is exceptionally fine. Whatever may be 
the needs of the future, because of still greater growth and larger 
population, the town will retain its characteristic individuality, which 
is so different from that of other towns, that it has rightly given it 
much distinction. The high exemplifications of thoughtfulness and 
interest of the Hershey management in the welfare of their employes 
will no doubt continue, because they have been too beneficient and 
advantageous to be set aside. The original ideas of the founder and 
the guiding spirit of this marvelous town will find expression in 
others forms of welfare conditions which will assuredly make the 
Hershey of the future, as is truly is now, an exponent of the fijiest 
thought and feeling existing between those who labor and those who 
provide means to furnish employment. 



CHESTER COUNTY. 

Chester county was one of the three original counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, established by William Penn in 1682. The other two counties 
were Philadelphia and Bucks, east and northeast respectively. The 
name was bestowed in compliment to Chester, England, from whence 
had come some of the colony of Friends, but a short time before. 
The original area of the county was diminished first by the creation 
of Lancaster in 1729, on the west, and by Berks county, on the north, 
in 1752. Philadelphia county was the eastern border until 1784, 
when Montgomery county was formed and given that relative posi- 
tion. About this time began the agitation for a new county seat of 
Chester county, which was strenuously continued for a few years. 
The original settlements of the English and the Swedes, along the 
Delaware river and on tributary streams, and had been extended and 
by augmentation of German and Irish immigrants the western and 
northern parts had become so populous that inconvenience was 
caused because of the long distance to Chester, the shire town. Peti- 
tion was made for a central location, which was granted by the As- 
sembly in 1784. But this act was so violently opposed by the river 
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communities that its repeal was ordered after strong personal mani- 
festation had been made.* A re-enactment of a law establishing a 
new central seat of justice gave a finality to the movement, in 178t), 
when were brought to West Chester the Court records of the county 
and such prisoners as were at that time under county control. 

However, dissatisfaction continued to prevail in the eastern sec- 
tion of the old county and relief was sought in a movement to permit 
those parts to be erected into a new county. This object was at- 
tained in the fall of 1789, when Delaware county was created, of 
which Chester was re-established a« the county seat. The old public 
buildings were restored to their former uses and more cordial re- 
lations again began to prevail. Provision was made by the act creat- 
ing Delaware county that its boundary line between Chester should 
not cut through any plantations against the wishes of their owners, 
who might elect to whichever county they preferred to belong. As a 
consequence, part of the boundary has a zigzag appearance along 
which a straight course of about seven miles between two points has 
been lengthened by these numerous turns to thrice that distance. 

As at present constituted Chester county has an extreme length, 
north and south, of about thirty-six miles and a width of about 
twenty-one miles, thus embracing nearly 760 square miles, or about 
428,806 acres of land. Within this area are embraced a great di- 
versity of surface and much variety of soil. At the north end of the 
county and extending into the western part are high hills, some of 
which constitute what are locally known as the Welsh mountains. 
Flowing from these elevated lands and other ridges of the county 
toward tide water are numerous streams, some of which formerly had 
volume sufficient to operate industries which greatly aided to de- 
velop the county. Many of the hill sections have sandy or loam soils, 
but south of the hijjh range and north of the ridge near the central 
part of the county, extends the highly fertile and beautiful Chester 
Valley. It reaches from the Schuylkill river into Lancaster county, 
b^t its width in no place exceeds several miles. Nevertheless on ac- 
',iOunt of its comparative size, it was originally called the great valley 
and was early known as one of the best sections of the state. Care- 
ful tillage and fine improvements have done much to maintain that 
repuation. Being underlaid by primitive limestone, its soil is pecu- 
liarly productive; and there also abound quarries of fine building 
stone of varying forms and color. From one was obtained the marble 
used in the walls of Girard College, in Philadelphia, and much used 
elsewhere. In other parts of the county the handsome green serpen- 
tine stone is found and such quarries provided the stone used in some 
of the structures of the University of Pennsylvania and other fine 
buildings in the same city, and other parts of the state. Good build- 



•See account of West Chester. 
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ing stone of other nature is found, including limestone pocketed 
among different minerals, in various parts of the county. In the 
northern part iron ore abounded in quantities sufficient to warrant 
mining and the consequent reduction of that mineral to various 
forms; and the iron industry of the county has flourished many years, 
a« will be noted in pages following. Graphite, feldspar, chrome and 
other minerals have also been mined, but notwithstanding the steri- 
lity of lands where some of these minerals exist, the main source of 
the wealth of the county has been derived from the cultivation of the 
soil. 

Since the time of its settlement agriculture has been the principal 
business of the county. Those first engaged in it were mainly 
Quakers, who were distinguished for their industry, thrift, intelli- 
gence and peaceful devotion to their vocation. These character- 
istics were also adopted by the sturdy Germans and Irish who came 
at a later day, and the general successful tillage of the Chester 
county farms caused them to be selected frequently as types worthy 
of imitation elsewhere. The distinction so early attained has not 
been wholly lost. In 1910 the county was outranked by Lancaster 
county only in the number and value of its farms. There were at 
that time in Chester county 5,666 farms, not one of which had an 
area of 1,000 acres, but the farms averaged about 75 acres each and 
their value was $37,710,691. At the same time Lancaster had nearly 
eleven thousand farms but the average value per acre did not vary 
greatly from the acre valuation in Chester county. All these farms 
were operated by native whites except those of 287 foreign whites 
and 113 carried on by negroes. Lancaster having been a part of the 
original Chester territory, it will be seen how wisely William Penn 
acted when he directed that this county should have as its seal the 
signet of the plough, which was adopted as part of the obverse in 
the great seal of the Commonwealth. Many farms of Chester county 
have the privileges of fresh water springs or streams which make 
them desirable for dairying. Such county products, whether milk 
or butter, are eagerly sought in city markets. Nursery and green- 
house stock have been developed largely. There are a number of es- 
tablishments devoted to such products whose fame extends far be- 
yond local bounds, especial success having been attained in the cul- 
tivation of roses and carnations. 

The population of Chester county was, in 1910, according to the 
National census, 109,213. Its increase in the past forty years, ex- 
cept in few instances, has not been rapid, but in no decade has there 
been a diminution. These inhabited 22,955 dwellings and constituted 
23,648 families. About four-ninths lived in towns of more than 2,500 
population, the remaining five-ninths being classed as rural inhabit- 
ants. A trifle more than seventeen per cent, were classed as foreign- 
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ers, nearly four thousand being aliens. The negro population of the 
county constituted 9.6 per cent, of the whole, or 10,622 such inhabit- 
ants. In the matter of sex, there were about five hundred more negro 
males. There was also a preponderance of male whites to the num- 
ber of 2,422, both being attributable to the employment given to 
men only at the steel works of industrial towns, mainly Coatesville 
and Phoenixville, the former having an almost abnormal increase 
in recent years. There are seventy-one civil divisions in the county, 
but some of the townships have scarcely two hundred inhabitants 
and the majority of them have less than one thousand. 



WEST CHESTER. 

In the. effort to locate the county seat more centrally, some dif- 
ficulty was experienced because there were no inland towns. Beyond 
a few small hamlets, at or near the intersection of post roads or the 
provincial highways, there was nothing but farming country. But 
at nearly all of the main cross roads were country taverns or inns, 
usually known by distinctive signs, like the Swan, the Red Lion, the 
Turk's Head, &c., some of which have been perpetuated to this day. 
The locality of the former, in the Chester valley, now at Dowingtown, 
was suggested as a suitable place for the new county seat, but found 
no favor. The people of that section refused to permit the quiet of 
their neighborhood to be disturbed by the possible stir and excit- 
men which might occur in a county town. The locality of the Turk's 
Head inn, on the south side of the high ridge, where the great road 
from Philadelphia to Strasburg crossed the one from Wilmington to 
Reading, was deemed the proper spot where the new seat of justice 
should be established ; and because of its relative situation, seventeen 
miles northwest from Chester, it should bear the name of West 
Chester. Now arose a strong opposition, extending through several 
years, from 1784, which culminated in the fall of 1786, when a body 
of men marched from Chester, armed with sundry implements of 
warfare, including a small field piece, and reinforced with a barrel 
of spirits, to demolish the court house, which was then being built. 
A nearer approach brought the conviction that such an attempt would 
be resisted by force. The partially completed court house had been 
turned into a fort, held by the determined men of the neighborhood, 
who were well prepared to maintain their rights. A consultation 
was held and through the influence of calmer judgment the attack 
was abandoned. What might have been a tragedy became a serio- 
comic affair, which had as one of its features the firing of the cannon 
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in a general celebration of peace. The court house was so far com- 
pleted that the county court was held in it in November, 1786. Five 
years later a building was put up near by to hold the county records 
and where these original buildings stood is now the stately Chester 
county court house whose peaceful aspect scarcely indicates that its 
site was acquired through the throes of strife. 

The bounds of the ^^new county seat" were officially designated by 
legislative enactment in 1788, the plat of ground being described as 
having lines one and a quarter miles square, and there were embraced 
in the area half a dozen small farms. In subsequent years enlarge- 
ment of these bounds was made, the present area being given as 800 
square acres. This is subject to a borough form of government by 
act of incorporation granted in 1799. 

The location of West Chester was not unwisely made. It is on 
the dividing ridge between the Chester and Brandywine creeks, two 
miles east of the latter, and about live miles south of the Chester 
valley which thus places it about twenty-three miles from Philadel- 
phia. The town has a general elevation of 459 feet above tide- water 
and there are pleasing and salubrious surroundings which have aided 
this place to become one of the most attractive in the state. The 
town was regularly laid out, with wide streets which have been 
finely improved and very few of them show absence of handsome 
trees along the curbs which give a peculiar charm and homelike ap- 
pearance to the town. There are numerous residences in every part 
of the town which betoken the thrift and refinement of their occu- 
pants. Even as a village West Chester was enviable on account of 
the superior privileges its inhabitants had to avail themselves of the 
graces and culture of refined town life. 

However, the growth of the place was slow. Its remoteness from 
the old routes of trade deterred rapid progress. The inhabitants in 
1800 numbered but 374 and in the next decade the increase was 
scarcely a hundred more. Some public improvements were^ made 
after 1820, and soon the population increased more rapidly. The 
addition to the original town made by William Everhart, Esq., in 
1829, infused new life. Three years later the borough had two hun- 
dred and thirty-four dwellings, including those on the eleven small 
farms lying within its limits. The two principal streets had been 
macadamized and sidewalks had been in use several years. Four 
good papers were published weekly — the Village Kecord, the Ameri- 
can Kepublican, the National Republican Advocate and the Anti- 
Masonic Register — and among the eieht taverns kept was a splendid 
new hotel while the numerous schools, libraries and organized socie- 
ties offered unusual advantages to those \^ishing to make West 
Chester their home. The future of the town was no longer doubtful. 
There was encouraging progress in every census period, and a sum- 
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mary of conditions in 1888 stated that there were 2,000 brick and 
stone buildings on thirty miles of graded streets, of which seven miles 
where macadamized. Brick and stone sidewalks, sixteen miles in ex- 
tent, had been laid. Pure water was conveyed in twelve miles of 
mains, on which were 143 fire hydrants. There were more than two 
hundred public lamps fed by the ten miles of gas mains, and by elec- 
tric service but recently introduced, all being supplied at a low rate 
of taxation. 

The last national census gave 11,767 as the population of West 
Chester. Compared with the previous census figures there was an 
increase of 23.6 per cent., which was slightly more than the aVerage 
increase throughout the state. These inhabitants were classed as 
follows : 

Native White, 9,057 

Foreigners, 832 

Negroes, 1,868 

An analysis of the foreign population revealed the fact that 
there were 319 Irish, 287 Italians and 226 of other nationalities. 
Considering the whites by sex, there were 5,234 males and 6,533 
females; Negroes, 852 males and 1,016 females. The borough had 
2,548 dwellings in which lived this population, constituting 2,622 
families. 

An estimate of population made July 1, 1914, gave a total of 
12,722, of which number about one-sixth, or 2,131, were colored. In 
spite of this large proportion there were but 133 men of voting age 
classed as illiterate. 

SOME BOROUGH DATA. 

On a basis of two-thirds valuation of the property in the borough 
assessments were levied in 1913 on |9,139,600. These revenues and 
those from other sources, to the amount of more than oiie hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, were used to defray the expenses of the 
municipality. About one-fifth of the income was derived from water 
rents, the borough owning and operating its own plants, and the ex- 
pense of such operation does not exceed one-fourth thp income. West 
Chester has had the use of piped water since 1841. The present 
supply is from a source about three miles north where the water is 
pumped into a large reservoir nearer town, which has an elevation 
of one hundred and twenty-five feet, permitting a flow by gravitation 
through the town's more than thirty miles of mains and pipes. The 
water being obtained from natural springs, along Chester creek, is 
wholesome and the supply appears to be ample for many years. 
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The borough has a fine volunteer fire department, having a total 
membership of more than twelve hundred members. These are dis- 
tributed among three companies, the oldest of which was founded in 
1799. Splendid equipments are provided for each of these organiza- 
tions, which are housed in very attractive buildings, in well selected 
parts of the town. There are four fire wards, each of which has at 
least six alarm boxes to summon to quick action. The department 
receives liberal support from the borough and in the past it had in 
its membership some of the most illustrious men of the town. 

The town has had the use of gas as an illuminant since 1852 and 
electricity since 1884. There are more than three thousand con- 
sumers, and the Lowe process of gas making being used, a satisfac- 
tory light is possible. Private ownership controls these utilities. 
These means are used also for power purposes. 

The borough ofScials exercise judicious care over the sanitary con- 
ditions of the town. The streets and alleys are kept in excellent con- 
dition and garbage is removed at public expense. Nearly all of the 
streets are well graded and various forms of paving have been em- 
ployed to produce many superior streets. In 1913 nearly fifteen thou- 
sand dollars were disbursed for these purposes. The work of a shade 
tree commission has been beneficial in preserving many fine trees 
along streets and in the parks. The oldest of the two tracts of land 
set aside for public use or recreation purposes was laid out as early 
as 1848. It has an area of about six acres and was named for Hum- 
phrey Marshall, the distinguished pioneer botanist who was a resi- 
dent of West Chester. Systematic improvements made in 1878, and 
in later years, by Josiah Hoopes made this plat one qf the finest 
arboretums in the state. It contained at one time a specimen of every 
kind of tree that could be grown in that climate. Other substantial 
improvements have given beauty and comfort to this spot. In 1887 
a fine granite shaft was here erected to the memory of the soldiers of 
the 97th Kegiment of Infantry, serving in the Civil war. Measures 
have been taken also by Chester county to erect an imposing and 
costly monument to those who served in the same war. There is a 
purpose to place this memorial in the court house square. Everhart 
park, named for that distinguished West Chester family, is a new 
tract devoted to recreation purposes, but already gives evidence of 
the beauty which will be developed through municipal aid. In 1913 
more than one thousand dollars were applied for its benefit and more 
than five hundred for Marshall Square. Co-operative interest and 
aid by citizens in general will be of greater benefit, to care for these 
spots and make them much more attractive, than if such concern is 
not manifested. 
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A system of sanitary sewerage has been begun whose completion 
and extensioji will assure the borough additional health conditions. 
A bond issue of |70,000 has greately aided in the furtherance of this 
good project. A well organized board of health received, in 1913, 
more than three thousand dollars to defray expenses in the line of 
general sanitation and betterments. It is claimed that the borough 
is fully abreast of other progressive towns in its efforts to promote 
modern conditions. 

The town's business is carried on in a new municipal building, 
recently provided at a cost of more than twenty-two thousaoid dol- 
lars, and which, through its central location, well serves its purposes. 
It contains offices for the borough officials, including the police de- 
partment. This is composed of a chief and nine patrolmen, paid in 
1913 for their services $6,575.81, and whose efforts well conserved the 
peace of the community. The bonded debt of the borough is now less 
than two hundred thousand dollars and its finances are on a sound 
basis. 



GENERAL BUSINESS FEATURES. 

West Chester has become an active business center for at least 
twenty-five thousand people. Transportation privileges are provided 
by two lines of railways operated as part of the Pennsylvania system, 
and by three electric lines^ all permitting frequent travel to and from 
this place. Well improved highways also radiate to all points of the 
county. At Lenape, four miles west, the Heading railway is reached 
for direct points, north or south. The business houses are substan- 
tial and well arranged, several having unusual size and appearance. 
The various lines of retail trade are well represented sfnd a limited 
amount of wholesale business is done. 

The banking interests of West Chester are among its leading busi- 
ness features. These find representation in two national banks, two 
trust companies, one saving bank and a building and loan associa- 
tion. All are judiciously and successfully conducted, as is attested 
by the fact that the borough is credited with having a greater per 
capita of wealth than pertains to most other towns of the state. 
Their resources form an aggregate of many millions of dollars; and 
their earnings and distribution of dividends since the first one was 
instituted in 1814 were many millions more. Every one of these in- 
stitutions is housed in such handsome st^^uctures that some of them 
have become conspicuous landmarks. The fine white marble bank 
has been widely known since 1836. Through the medium of the sav- 
ing's banks and buildinar associations many patrons have accumulated 
means which have led them to prosperity and permitted the im- 
provement of the town. 

7—11—1914. 
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The public press of West Chester has been a potent factor in ad- 
vancement to higher and better ideals of thought and enterprise. A 
number of influential papers have come and gone, after having served 
the purpose for which they were founded. Of those still in exist- 
ence one is now approaching the century of its life. The more than 
local Village Record, in whose office Bayard Taylor learned the art 
of printing, and in whose columns were first published some of his 
interesting letters of travel, still serves a useful purpose. It is a 
weekly but has as contemporaries two wide-awake daily papers, one 
having begun in 1872, and the other being of quite recent origin. All 
are well housed and enjoyed tlie patronage and respect naturally ex- 
pected of an intelligent community. 

Allied with the press and aiding it in the work of dissemination is 
the post-office. That of West Chester, established as early as 1802, 
has had constant growth until recently it acquired the use of a sub- 
stantial And well appointed Federal building, for the proper trans- 
action of its business. From a few mails per week to more than a 
score of mails daily there have been development and utilization of 
modern systems of efficiency. A dozen clerks are now employed and 
the free delivery begun in 1889 now requires as many more men as 
carriers. Rural delivery routes have been extended to every point 
until there were eleven in 1913, which served as important feeders 
of this office. 

West Chester has no claim to distinction as a manufacturing town. 
The mechanic trades liave had encouraging developments, but in re- 
cent years only was there growth into large plants giving employ- 
ment to hundreds of people. At present there are thirty-five es- 
tablishments only, but more than twelve hundred people find em- 
ployment in \hem, at least a thousand being daily wage earners. 
Their operations requires large investments, approximately a quarter 
of a million of dollars, and the products have yearly advanced in 
value. They include milk separators, wheels of various kinds, en- 
gines, shipping and labeling tags, with several textile mills. 

CHARITABLE, RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

The charity of West Chester has become widely known. Among 
the Friends there was earlv manifestation of unusual interest in the 
cat'e of those classed as dependents and homes for their benefit were 
provided. Some are maintained to the present time and have been 
the agencies of cheer and comfort. Hence when a movement was 
made in the fall of 1892 to establish a general hospital, which should 
bear the name of the county, there was such hearty acquiescence that 
success was quickly assured. A fine site in the northern part of the 
borough was soon improved with small buildings which have been 
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enlarged and extended until the hospital has become one of the most 
complete in this part of the state. Modern appliances have every- 
where been added to effectually carry on the humanitarian work of 
the institution, wJiich now includes a nurses' training school. More 
than twelve hundred patients are treated annually, the hospital hav- 
ing 100 beds, many of which are endowed. Four physicians and more 
than twenty nurses give their care to the work of this institution. 
The real estate acquired is worth one hundred thousand dollars and 
the invested funds, received from many liberal donors, aggregate a 
like amount. The cost of carrying on the hospital yearly is more 
than thirty thousand dollars, which includes a general appropria- 
tion from the state. A homeopathic hospital, lately opened, appears 
to well serve the wants of those wishing to have such an institution 
where that system of medicine is given preference. A number of 
charitable organizations and societies are maintained in the borough 
for its manifest interest and general welfare. 

The Roman Catholics were probably the first to set aside a place 
for the forms of their worship. They provided a small chapel in 1793. 
But prior to this the Friends had their meeting houses in this part 
of the county and since 1812 have been established in the borough. 
Two attractive places of worship — an Orthodox and a Hicksite — 
now invite regular attendance of members of that faith whose in- 
terest in all good works has ever been a part of the life of the town. 
A Methodist Episcopal church has been in existence since 1816, and 
later were provided two churches of that faith for colored people. 
A church for the benefit of colored Baptists is also maintained. Two 
Baptist churches for whites, two Presbyterian churches, a Protest- 
ant Episcopal and a Reformed Episcopal church, with a place of 
worship for Christian Scientists, complete the privileges of that na- 
ture. Auxiliary is a centrally located and attractive young men's 
Christian association building which contains a large assembly room 
and all the features found in a modern building devoted to such pur- 
poses. The association reports two hundred fifty members and is 
most active in uplift work. 

The crowning feature of West Chester's life, in every period of its 
bistorv, has been the interest manifested in matters educational. 
Her distinctive a.ttitude in this respect commands general attention 
and early caused the place to become known as a "notable scientific 
center." Constant development and improvement have placed all 
the schools of the borough, private and public, upon such high planes, 
that they are seldom surpassed. 

ReJTular school life here had its beginning as early as 1760 when an 

Irishman taught a pay school. The Friends soon after opened their 

schools and an academy for both sexes was established in 1812. Then, 

with the growth of the town, came other schools of extended repu- 
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tations for both young women and young men. In the latter mili- 
tary discipline was a strong characteristic which aided greatly in the 
formation of the character of many of the citizens of this community. 

The first free school was opened in 1837. Ten years later there 
were nine such schopls in Goshen township, and not long thereafter 
the first public school was opened in the borough. It is to the credit 
of the colored people of the town that they early strove to secure for 
their children some school benefits and, as early as 1845, they united 
to open what became known as Harmony school, where such good 
results were shown that a public school was set up for colored chil- 
dren by the borough, whose capacity was soon outgrown. About the 
time of the civil war a finer and larger house was provided and still 
greater demands brought the present handsome building, about 
twenty years ago. This segregated school has been well graded and 
has been in charge, with good results, of a colored principal and half 
a dozen teachers of the same race. Pupils may be passed from the 
highest grade of this school into the borough high school, which gives 
instruction without regard to color and from which a number of 
promising Negroes have graduated. It is claimed that the benefits 
attaching to the education of Negro children has been of material 
benefit to the citizens of West Chester. 

Equally great has been the development of the schools for the 
whites. Former houses have given way to present day structures of 
greater size and convenience, while the standards of instruction have 
been greately elevated. The aggregate value of the school property 
is more than a quarter of a million of dollars, the high school build- 
ing being classed among the finest of that kind in the state. Its 
grounds are attractive and are improved along modern lines, includ 
ing privileges for physical culture. Manual training has been success- 
fully adopted as part of the school course. A fine library is also 
maintained for the benefit of the school. 

The public schools of West Chester have an enrollment of about 
seventeen hundred, divided nearly equally as to sex, which furnishes 
a 91 per cent, of regular attendance. About three hundred and fifty 
are in the high school and the school year is a trifle short of being 
ten months. Ten male and forty-five female teachers are employed, 
as salaries which produce an average of seventy dollars per month 
for the women. A six mill tax is levied for maintenance, the yearly 
expenditures of means from all sources being about seventy thou- 
sand dollars. The yearly cost of schooling per pupil is about thirty- 
one dollars. 

The savings fund of the schools created by many depositors now 
constitutes a large sum. Its influence upon the habits of the chil- 
dren has been very commendable and promotive of habits of thrift 
and economy. 
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The culmination of school interest is finely shown by the State 
West Chester Normal School, in the southern part of the town, 
which is a striking instance of successful development and manage- 
ment. Its existence alone would give character to the community. 
Opened, in 1871 upon the basis of the union of several local private 
schools, and with but moderate means, it has grown to be a leading 
institution of its kind whose benefits are bestowed yearly upon hun- 
dreds of graduates of both sexes, the female predominating. The 
general attendance is largely from the southeastern parts of the 
state, but many come from even remote sections to swell the large 
student body who wish to avail themselves of the superior instruc- 
tion here obtainable. The school has an unusually strong faculty 
and all the privileges associated with such an institution may be 
generally had at moderate cost. The ground, nearly fifty acres in 
' extent, have been well improved and upon them are grouped half-a- 
•^ dozen imposing buildings. Most of them are of green serpentine 
stone, obtained from nearby points, which give them distinctive ap- 
pearance. The value of the entire school property is nearly eight 
hundred thousand dollars, about one-half of which was secured from 
the net earnings of the institution. In October 1912 this school 
passed under the control and management of the state, by provision 
made for such acquisition in the new school code of the Common- 
wealth. This arrangement will no doubt assure the future of the 
school and permit its entrance into still greater fields of usefulness, 
as a most potent educational factor. 

Much benefit has been derived by West Chester from its libraries, 
museums and kindred institutions to elevate and ennoble. An 
Athena um Society was founded as early as 1814 and its library was 
well maintained until the period of the Civil war, when it had two 
thousand books. In the meantime, a fine museum helped to dis- 
seminate knowledge. The Friends had their own libraries, from 
which the public might also benefit; and in connection with the pri- 
vate and parochial schools were ever books which were not de- 
barred from general use. The privileges of the library maintained 
by the Normal School are of great benefit to the community. But 
more important than these, because more extensive, are the privi- 
leges afforded by the West Chester library. This had a meager be- 
ginning in 1872, but acquiring the interests of a subscription li- 
brary soon after it grew in favor and such importance that a build- 
ing for its especial use was put up in 1888. Its affairs were placed 
in the care of a library association which has given able attention 
and the library became free to the public in 1896. Several endow- 
ments have aided in the work of building up and the borough and 
the school commissioners give annually $1,000 for its support. It 
now contains about 11,000 well selected books on its shelves and its 
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circulation is more than fifty thousand volumes per year. In the 
library are also housed many unique curios and mementoes of Bayard 
Taylor and other former distinguished citizens of West Chester. 

SOME CIVIC reflections: 

West Chester had a fine reputation in civic matters at an early 
period of its history. A writer recorded his impressions, after a visit 
in 1840, by saying "that the place was pre-eminent among the vii 
lages of the state for its highly cultivated society and the general 
diffusion of intelligence among its citizens." Proper local pride had 
been developed in the institutions of the town. They were well 
thought of and well spoken of by the masses. At the same time the 
influence of the Society of Friends was a predominant factor in the 
entire community, hence the town was extremely orderly and but^ 
moderately progressive. Commercialism had not been developed. 
The place was attractive because of the number of its well-ordered 
homes and the numerous means to acquire greater culture. In those 
respects it was cited as a model. These conditions naturally at- 
tracted a number of worthv and most desirable inhabitants, but the 
general growth was slow and there were no .unusual developments 
along the lines of civic betterments. In many things the place was 
satisfied to be known as a good old towni, one of the best, judged by 
the traditions of its founders. 

The rapid growth of all urban communities in more recent times 
was fully shared by West Chester. Population increased so rapidly 
in fact that there was no longer the perfect assimilation of former 
times. Commercial development followed. Sacrifices of many tradi- 
tions were made in the name of progressiveness. The high civic 
standards of the pa«t were not fully maintained in this new evolu- 
tion, neither were they wholly given up, even if found more difficult 
to maintain under these changing conditions. The town still has 
within itself the power to attain better and more distinctive civic 
life, especially as affected by its municipal affairs and the larger em- 
ployment of numbers of its citizens often idle. Many foreigners and 
negroes have become residents of the town. The proportion of th^ 
latter is nearly one-sixth of the entire population. Many of them are 
in the lowest depths of poverty, ignorant and unskilled even in the 
simplest forms of much manual labor. Such conditions promote 
vicious habits and tend toward making dependents. In the way of 
betterments schools have been established for negro youth, which 
are growing stron8:er and more useful. But they will not reach the 
masses of the adults and consequently will not benefit them in pre- 
sent need. Especial educative effort is required for them; also es- 
pecial direction toward greater morality will aid. The subject pre- 
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sents unusual opportunity for the school and the church, still by far 
the greatest forces of uplift in any community. To any effort piust 
be added a purpose to create some forms of industrial occupation for 
them. Idleness begets poverty and crime. That cause must be re- 
moved. In addition negroes should be given the opportunity to learn 
mechanic trades and be encouraged to become so skillful that em- 
ployment will not be withheld on account of color. Prevailing and 
seemingly increasing conditions adverse to the best forms of civic 
life invite action for betterment The opportunity for a decisive 
movement toward such ends is given to the good people of West 
Chester, and unless all estimates of their character are at fault, it 
^ill be successfully made. 



COATESVILLE. 

One of the most flourishing boroughs of Chester county is Coates- 
ville. This town has been especially prosperous in the past ten 
years. It has a good location, mainly on the level lands of the Chester 
and the West Branch of the Brandywine valleys, where the former 
is crossed, west of the center of the county, about thirty-eight miles 
from Philadelphia, and sixty miles from Harrisburg. The environ- 
ments are attractive and in some places highly picturesque. Out- 
lying hills of varying height contribute to the scenic effects, which 
have been much admired. The town itself presents a neat and busy 
appearance, its public and private buildings indicating more than 
ordinary prosperity. At this point the main line of the Pennsylvania 
railroad is intersected by a north and south line of the Reading rail- 
way system, to Wilmington, Delaware, thirty miles distant, where 
tide water privileges may be had. These have been helpful to Coates- 
ville, permitting their easy use in obtaining raw material, extensively 
required here, especially in the manufacture of iron and steel pro- 
ducts, which constitute the principal industry of Coatesville. 

The inducement to manufacture was first given by the water 
power of the Brandywine. Several sites in this locality were early 
improved and grist, cotten, paper and woolen mills were success- 
fully operated about or soon after 1800. At the mill below the stone 
bridge on the Lancaster turnpike, which is still the principal street 
of the borousrh, iron products were made by Isaac Pennock in 1810; 
and around this new venture grew a small hamlet which became 
known as Bridgetown. Not until after the Pennsylvania railroad 
was in successful operation, about 1833, was the place called Coates- 
ville in compliment to Moses Coates, a large land owner, where is 
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now much of the town. At that time there were about forty build- 
ings in the place, a school house and a union house of worship. A 
visitor called the town "thriving'* and said "in this locality are three 
large paper mills, two cotton factories, a rolling mill and a nail 
mUl." The railroad bridge was reported to be "seventy-three feet 
high and eight hundred and fifty feet long." Ten years later the 
town had sixty houses, a Presbyterian church and "was noted for 
its attractive and picturesque surroundings.^' In 1867 the town had 
attained sufficient size to warrant its incorporation as a borough 
and as such its affairs have since been carried on, to the general satis- 
faction of most of its citizens. 

But for many years the population was not especially noteworthy. 
In 1890 there were only 3,680 inhabitants, but in the next decade 
there was an increase to 5,721. Thenceforth the future of the town 
wais assured well enough to give it a prominent place in the affairs 
of Chester county. In 1910 the inhabitants numbered 11,084, an 
iiicrease over the last census of 93.7 per cent. These were classified 
as native whites 8,090 ; foreigners 1,469 ; and Negroes, 1,520. Grouped 
by sex, there were 1,064 more males than females. The illiterate male 
citizens of voting age were 447 and there were 646 aliens. The known 
nationality of foreigners were Germans 70; Irish 127; Hungarians 
151 ; Italians 286 ; Russians 390 ; and over 500 had unreported nation- 
ality. This population embraced 2,276 families, living in 2,189 dwell- 
ing houses. 

By the census estimate of population July 1, 1914, Coatesville had 
13,369 inhabitants, of whom 1,836, or about one-seventh part, were 
Negroes. The borough area embraced 1,118 acres and the valuation 
of all real estate taxed was $4,553,105. The aggregate taxation for 
all purposes was $76,892.25. Coatesville has a municipally owned 
water plant, such supply being first furnished in 1871. The plant 
cost originally $80,000 but an increased supply has been provided 
lately which will permit the use of several millions of gallons of 
good water daily. 

Two volunteer fire companies are supported by the borough, 
both having been provided with fine houses and good equipment. 
Protection of this nature was first given in 1873 and the subsequent 
service has been commendable. 

The borough has had the privileges of using a fine quality of gas 
since 1871, and electricity since 1893, both services being by private 
corporations, at rates prevailing in this part of the state. Telephonic 
privileges were first given in 1884, and all general utilities have been 
widely extended. In these respects the town is well favored, and 
since 1890 the streets were improved, some being permanently paved, . 
to make them comparable with those of even larger communities. 
Good sidewalks are also maintained. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

A pioneer manufacturer of Coatesville was Charles Lukens whose 
connection with the Pennock rolling mill, about 1812, enabled him 
to roll out boiler plate, which was the first to be made in that manner 
in this country. Subsequent development along those lines per- 
mitted the rolling of steel boiler plates in 1880. And manufactures 
of that nature by the great steel mills of the Lukens Iron and Steel 
Company and of the Worth Brothers, the latter here since 1852, have 
given Coatesville unusual prominence and consequent industrial 
position. Judicious expansion has made possible a large line of 
steel products, and given employment to thousands of men, at the 
foregoing establishments and in separate concerns making such goods 
or textile products. The industries of the town are becoming more 
diversified continually, with the result that Coatesville is becoming 
more important as a manufacturing point. 

The town has had its own banks since 1857 and at present there are 
two strong national banks and one trust company. Their aggregate 
business is large and their relation to the community is most bene- 
ficial to the public, whose confidence they fully possess. A building 
and loan association doing business since 1888 has large member-^ 
ship and its operations have enabled many patrons to secure com- 
fortable and attractive homes. The borough has one daily and one 
weekly paper, both devoted to the interests of this part of the county, 
the latter having age and influence to make it a recognized factor in 
local affairs. The CoatesviUe post-office needs a dozen men to carry 
on its affairs, which are yearly increasing. Local delivery is made 
by five postmen and in addition there are four rural routes tribu- 
tary to this office. The stores are many and varied as may be ex- 
pected in a thriving town; and the usual fraternal orders have been 
firmly established since the period of the civil war. About the same 
time an opera house' was opened and other places of diversion were 
later provided as were demanded by a progressive community. 

SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC. 

Coatesville became a separate school district in 1868 and from the 
school then kept and which was meagerly attended grew the present 
system. This embraces thirty-nine schools, which are in charge of 
fifty teachers, all but four being ,females, whose average salary is 
sixty-five dollars per month. The pupils numbered 1,017 boys and 
1,084 girls, whose attendance, owing to the thorough enforcement of 
the compulsory law, gave 95 per cent, of the enrollment. The aver- 
age cost of instruction per pupil was J2.14 per month, the term being 
nine months a year. The tax rate for schools was seven mills and the 
yearly expenditure was in the neighborhood of 1^50,000. Four good 
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buildings were occupied, to one of which a 12-room addition was but 
recently made. A school for sepai^ate instruction of Negro children, 
until they shall have passed beyond the fifth grade, has about two 
hundred attendants. Unfortunately there is not much desire on the 
part of these pupils to pass into the higher grades or high school and 
a very few only have done so. However, these who graduated gave 
evidence of good scholai'ship and clearly demonstrated what could 
be done by the black race if such children could be persuaded to re- 
main longer in school. Aside from the public schools there are in 
the borough a good business institute and a well attended Catholic 
parochial school. Formerly a successful academy was one of the 
educational features of the town. A parent-teacher's association, 
recently formed, has been very helpful in securing co-operative in- 
terest in the schools of the borough, permitting them to be raised to 
higher standards. 

Ten church buildings of leading demoninations, several being costly 
and imposing edifices, invite worshippers. The membership secured 
is encouraging and there is promise of greater growth. Auxiliary are 
associations for young women and the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. The former has received encouraging support in its work to 
ameliorate and elevate to higher planes of life and morality. Its ex- 
istence is an undisputed benefit. Since it was founded in 1892 the 
latter association has been a well recognized instrument of con- 
tinued usefulness. A fine building, thoroughly equipped and used 
as its home was so much damaged by a recent fire that a large and 
more modern structure of imposing size and architecture was erected 
in 1914 at a cost of more than a hundred thousand dollars. In this 
will be placed all the best features connected with the work of such 
a body, conducted on most advanced lines, and the association will, 
no doubt, continue to be worthy of the generous supi)ort always given 
it. A strong attendant feature is a large and well selected general 
library donated to the public in 1872, now maintained in this build- 
ing and which has been liberally patronized. It is purposed to en- 
large and increase its usefulness when greater facilities will be avail- 
able. With the increased employment given in the iron and steel 
mills of Ooatesville came the need of an institution to care for those 
injured. Accordingly a general hospital was opended in 1902 which 
has been carried on with much benefit to the community. Every one 
in need without reference to condition or color may be admitted, and 
in a single year treatment was given to 257 male and 92 female pa- 
tients. The hospital has thirty beds and five nurses are employed^ 
The yearly receipts are about ten thousand dollars, all of which is 
judiciously expended. The hospital property is valued at thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 
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SOME CIVIC FEATURES. 

Organized effort was made at various times to improve the civic 
affairs of the town, usually with some measure of success. One of the 
most recent attempts was the formation, in 1911, of the Ladies' Civic 
Club, still successfully maintained, and which has to its credit sev- 
eral fine accomplishments. It secured a much needed play ground 
for the town and conducts the same under such excellent manage- 
ment that the movement will most likely lead to the acquisition of a 
public park for more general recreation purposes. A means to pro- 
vide needed funds and by which, and through other instrumentalities, 
about three thousand dollars were secured, was the opening of a suc- 
cessful tea room, and where a sort of a social center has been es- 
tablished. A fine spirit of co-operation has been developed which 
bodes well for future civic life. 

The borough is entitled to the credit of endeavoring to keep apace 
with the best civic thought of other well-ordered communities of the 
county. Its citizens are law-abiding and most of them are disposed 
to be orderly at all times and under every provocation. But owing 
to peculiar circumstances of location and other local conditions re- 
grettable breaches of order have occurred. The widely spread report 
that laborers were in great demand in this growing town induced 
large numbers of unskilled colored men and many foreigners to come, 
some with honest purposes, other hoping to take advantage of the 
misfortunes and weaknesses of the general community life. Among 
those were some with criminal instincts, if not already actually de- 
veloped in crime. It was necessary to make adjustment of these 
elements but before this could be done, some weaklings committed 
overt acts to their own hurt and the grief of the community. Such 
was the case when, on Saturday night, August 12, 1911, Zach Walker, 
a burly Negro, crazed with strong drink, so violently resisted proper 
control in the neighborhood of one of the steel mills that the murder 
of special officer Rice, who was highly esteemed, followed. Im- 
mediately after the shooting of Rice the Negro made his escape and 
was not found until the next day when a posse of voluntary searchers 
found him in a piece of woodland and, finding himself surrounded, 
the Negro climbed a tree and while there shot himself, falling to the 
ground, and was taken to the borough lockup in a condition appar- 
ently dying. However, medical examination proved that there was 
a chance for his life and he was consequently removed to the local 
hospital, situated in an isolated place a short distance outside of the 
borough limits, for treatment. There he revived and made con- 
fession to the young officer, who was left in charge of him, stating 
that he had committed two murders, one in the South and one in the 
North, and was, consequently, a fugitive from justice and for that 
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reason shot Officer Kice, in order to escape getting into the clutches 
of the law, which he feared would result in these two murders being 
brought up against him. 

The shooting of Kice by such a dangerous character so inflamed 
the passions of those who were discussing these matters that Sunday 
afternoon, in various parts of the town, that, yielding to unwise coun- 
sel, it was determined to end the Negro's existence through the 
course of lynch law. Under nameless leadership a movement was 
made toward the hospital in the twilight of the ending day. Before 
the purpose of the quiet and almost orderly mob could be realized. 
Walker was seized and dragged away in a faint condition to a point 
out of and away from town, around the turn of a hill, placed upon 
bundles of wood secured for that purpose, and in the gloom of the 
night was partially cremated. The deplorable occurrence shocked 
the community, in spite of any feelings or expressions of justification. 
It was distinctly not approved. But so spontaneous was the act of 
the hundred or more persons, who were at least participants by their 
pi-esence that no charge of leadership could be made. Arrests and 
trials on circumstantial charges could not be sustained at the bar 
of public opinion, nor in the courts of justice. Whatever sentiment 
existed seemed to favor the acceptance of the sorrowful facts as a 
solemn warning against future occurrence of lawlessness; and the 
avowal of a purpose to make the community so law abiding by re- 
moving probable causes of crime, that crime could not exist. 

Precautionary measures to preserve the peace of the community 
now taken included the closing up of all places where liquor was sold 
and the prohibition of gathering crowds on the streets. The con- 
sequent good effects were quickly and impressively seen. In a very 
short time the excitement had subsided and all apprehended fears 
were gone. So marked was the change that a strong sentiment arose 
in favor of preventing the sale of liquor if general action could be 
secured. A county- wide movement helped to promote strong tem- 
perance sentiment in 1912 and numerous violations of the liquor 
laws gave strength to the purpose to resist the granting of licenses 
to whomever had shown his unfitness to carry on the liquor trade. 
Strong protest was made also against granting license, even under 
new application for such a privilege. As a final result OoatesviUe 
became a saloonless town in 1913. 

After the borough had experienced prohibition for six months its 
various effects were summarized and some surprising results were 
revealed which are here briefly noted: A well-sustained general claim 
was made "that the closing of the saloons in OoatesviUe has been a 
God-send to the place, religiously, morally and financially. The re- 
ports from the financial institutions show the great increase of sav- 
ings among the working people; the reports from charitable organ- 
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izations and the charitably incliued show a big decrease in the ap- 
peals for aid; the personal statements of leading merchants in all 
lines show the increase in trade; the reports from physicians, in- 
surance companies and others show an amazing decrease in acci- 
dents; the reports from large employers of labor show a wonderful 
increase in eflSiciency of the men employed and the report of the Bur- 
gess shows a great decrease of crime.'- 

During the time when saloons were open it was not unusual for the 
Burgess to have as many as twenty-five cases before him in con- 
sesequence of excessive use of drink. The police records show that 
the number of arrests of drunkenness was decreased 80% and those 
arrested for drunkenness almost invariably admitted that they se- 
cured the liquor in nearby towns where the saloon was not re- 
strained. A prominent citizen testified that "he had not seen a 
drunken foreigner on the streets of Coatesville since the saloons were 
shut up." He further testified "that instead of seeing scores of 
drunkards on the streets, many of whom were arrested and more of 
whom should have been arrested, you could now see crowds of shop- 
pers who were putting their money to legitimate use." 

A local butcher testified that his trade for four months when 
Coatesville was "dry" averaged f 500.00 a month more than a similar 
previous period when saloons were in existence. The savings in the 
three financial institutions had increased $237,000 over the same 
period of the previous year. A prominent baker testified that his 
business averaged $150.00 a week more than it did in 1912 under the 
license system. Another tradesman said that the six months' busi- 
ness he had was the best in his entire history. Every branch of 
trade, represented by scores of people, agreed upon the vast improve- 
ment of conditions affecting their several lines, "and that the closing 
of the saloon was undoubtedly of great benefit." With scarcely a 
single exception increase ot business was reported by all of them. 
Real estate men reported rents more promptly paid, homes made more 
comfortable, the children being better fed and better clothed with 
consequent greater happiness on every hand. The purpose to secure 
individual homes found strong lodgment now that money formerly 
spent for drink was available for some other purpose, and the best 
feelings of civic interest and local pride began to be encouraged. 

At the time it was proposed to debar the sale of liquor it was 
urged that certain kinds of skilled labor would be driven away and 
that sufficient help would be unobtainable. This claim was most 
thoroughly refuted by actual experience. It was demonstrated that 
a sufficient supply of good labor was attracted by the very condi- 
tions which were claimed to be hurtful. A few only removed and 
scores came because they wanted to work where the temptation to 
spend all their earnings did not exist. The usual week-end dembrial* 

8 
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ization was removed and the Monday morning absences were re- 
duced to a very small per cent. Said a superintendent of one of the 
large works: *'When the saloons were open it was enough to drive a 
man crazy sometimes to secure help. Men would get drunk on 
Saturday night and be unfit for work on Monday." Greater efficiency 
was secured. The men being sober at all times, performed their 
duties better so that very little material was spoiled because of im- 
proper attention. Moreover, the proportion of accidents in the big 
steel mills in a comparative period of six months was fifty-four per 
cent, less when there were no licensed saloons. The decrease of ap- 
plications for charity and other aid was lessened seventy-five per 
cent. Little wonder, then, tliat when the question of return to former 
conditions was urged at the end of the year, seventy-six per cent, of 
the registered voters of the borough voiced their protest against the 
legalized system. 

Upon the plea of conformance to the mandates of the state law 
regulating the sale of liquor when proper petition therefor is made, 
five licenses were again granted in 1914, but so wholesome were the 
experiences of 1913 that much restraint was exercised and there were 
for a long time comparatively few violations of the laws intended to 
conserve the peace of the borough. The experiences of 1913 were so 
deeply impressed on the life of the borough that they will not soon 
be forgotten ; and whatever condition may obtain in the future, there 
will be some restraint and moderation if not entire abstinence, thus 
greatly benefiting the civic life of this community. Unfortunately 
the presence of saloons may prove to be too great a temptation to 
many who had formed the drinking habit, but enough was done in 
1913 to clearly show that without them an industrial community will 
be most benefited. 

COATSVILLE'S UNIQUE EXPERIMENT. 

Reference was made in the foregoing section of this article to the 
great demand for unskilled labor in the steel industries, during the 
early period of 1912. This was brought about in part by the return 
of many foreigners to their homes in Europe in the fall of 1911. At 
one time the need for men was so acute a^ to become imperative, if 
operations were to be carried on to meet the demands placed upoti 
these establishments. There had been an unusual influx of foreigners 
and some negroes of the floating class had come but the demand Was 
not fully met, especially since many had drinking habits and wei'e 
not dependable. In this emergency a Christian workman, connected 
with the Lukens mills, proposed to his employers the experiment of 
bringing to Coatesville a number of the unemployed of Philadelphia, 
from that class of stranded humanity known as down-and-out men. 
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tV^ith that view he visited the Inasmuch Mission* of that city and 
after giving the assembled men words of cheer and encouragement he 
asked for volunteers to accompany him to Coatesville, offering them 
work and the opportunity to begin life anew. The appeal was re- 
sponded to by twenty-four needy men who accompanied him that very 
night. Within a few days forty-seven more followed; and so they 
came from the mission and other similar sources of supply until the 
enrollment of that nature bore the names of more than eight hun- 
dred men, who needed the inspiration of friendly help to induce them 
to become self-sustaining and of some future use to themselves and 
their fellows. Naturally such an innovation was distrusted or at 
least viewed with some suspicion. The propriety of bringing into the 
community such a lai^e class of so-called useless men was greatly 
questioned, and the outcome of the experiment could not, of course, 
be safely predicted. Interesting problems of correct relationship to 
community life required the elements of time and service to permit 
proper solution. Prejudice must be overcome and especial provision 
had to be made to house these people. Ordinary boarding-house 
keepers would not take them into. their homes. They were regarded 
by many as undesirables, and because of their being in the com- 
munity dire consequences might follow. Life and property especially 
might be endangered and many could easily foresee the outcome of 
this rash venture. These conditions compelled the Lukens corpora- 
tion to make especial arrangements for the care of this submerged 
humanity until their manhood could be awakened and confidence in 
their new purposes be so far restored that they could again take 
places among men in the usual courses of life. An old homestead was 
modernized to provide the means of cleanliness and such elements 
of a well ordered home, so that with proper guidance by the oflBcials 
of the company and humane citizens of the town the work of restora- 
tion was soon accomplished. Many not only developed into good 
workmen, but accepted the privileges to lead exemplary lives, founded 
upon correct Christian principles. The experiment, begun through 
economic necessities, permitted the demonstration of certa:in prin- 



•The Inaflmnch Mlsfdon had Its ortgln In the purpose of four young men who had reached the 
lowest depths in common tramp life, to reform and to. strive for complete regeneration. The 
creed to which they subscribed set forth their objects and clearly expressed their hopes: 

**We, with all humility, being four men who have been to the very gates of hell, 
and who, only through the gracious love and saving power of our Lord and Master. 
Jesus ChTlst, have been redeemed, herewith- this first day of February, 1911, conse- 
crate our lives to Him and His work. Our object and endeavor shall be. by the love, 
grace and power of God, through His Son, Jesus Christ, to redeem the fallen, giving 
aid, help, c<«mfort, strength and sympathy, both material and spiritual, to the needy, 
and to do His blessed will, as He reveals it to us at all times and at all places, 
to hasten the coming of His kingdom.** 
Starting with » combined capital of twenty-seven cents, but with the richness of faith botn 
of dir*» need, they were able to form a rescue mission in the locality called "Hell's Hnlf Acre," in 
PbiladelphiA. Thev had their first meetings in a dingy back room and in the summer season a 
tent hear that notorious locality, on which now stands the building of the $100,000 * 'Inasmuch 
Mission," at 1011 Locust street. Its erection was made possible by the generous aid of philanthropic 
pirtble, after" thfv became convinced of the importance of the work accomplished by the devoted 
liitle band. As an essential part of their creed was the restoration of the unfortunates to former 
iliQod conditions, if possible, there was personal application of the plan to three of the founders 
Who returned to useful civil life, leaving the mission in charge of only one— George Long— who 
still conductft It with degrees of success beyond the most sanguine hopes of those who started -or 
encourf^ed iAe movement, based on the reward of the- Divine Master: "Inasmuch - as y©*'n«v» 
done It unto one of the least of these. My brethren, ye have done it unto Me,* 
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ciples of human conservation. Chief among these is the established 
fact that the underworld life will not permanently hold all of those 
who have been enticed into its dubious ways. There can be escape 
from them and return to honest, useful pursuits ; and many so-called! 
hopeless ones can be restored to self-respecting conditions. The ef- 
fort will succeed best if there is manifestation of personal interest 
and wise direction on the part of the employers. The experinient at 
Coatesville was a success, not because of the large percentage of those 
permanently adopted into the community life, but thete was benefit 
enough and reward sufficient to know that the manhood of some 
even had been restored, so that they became useful, productive fac- 
tors in industrial life and trustworthy, exemplary citizens of the 
state — Sb civic achievement worthy of all note. 



PHOENIXVILLE. 

This thriving Chester county town is located in both sides of 
French creek, at its junction with the Schuylkill river, nearly equi- 
distant from Philadelphia and Reading. Phoenixville has the privi- 
leges of communication and transportation to both cities by the 
Reading and the Pennsylvania railway systems, the distance to Phila- 
delphia being about twenty-eight miles, or a forty-five minutes' ride. 
A direct short railway of the Pennsylvania system connects with its 
main line at Frazier, thus giving unusual shipping privileges and 
aiding to make this town an important manufacturing center. The 
location is healthful and, in the main, very attractive. On the north- 
west is a high sheltering ridge on which are built many homes. At 
its base ,are the level lands along French creek, providing good sites 
for manufacturing plants. Beyond these are the uplands terminated 
by the hilly country near Valley Forge, five miles away; and in 
this direction the newer parts of the borough are being rapidly and 
substantially extended. Many attractive homes are in that part of 
the borough. The town enjoys all the utilities of a well-ordered iooiuni- 
cip.ality and is esteemed a good place to live. 

There was but little development beyond farm conditions in this 
locality prior to 1800, except the saw and grist mills which had been 
operated for more than half a century and which had attracted at- 
tention to the possibility of this place becoming a business centre. 
At that time is was locally known as French Creek mills. The con* 
version of some of this water power to operate small iron works at- 
tracted wider attention and about 1813 Louis Wernwag, a German of 
gre^t mechanical skill, identified himself with the fortunes of tKe 
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place. His improvements became known as the Phoenix Works, and 
from them was derived soon after the present name of the town. To 
the stone nail mill built by Wernwag were added, about 1822, rolling 
mills and from these have grown the great iron and steel works which 
have given prosperity and wide distinction to Phoenixville. The 
building of the Schuylkill canal, on the opposite side of the river, 
helped the growth of the town, but it was more largely benefited by 
the construction in 1837 through the village of the Reading main line 
railway. A marked feature of that work was the digging of a tunnel 
through the ridge, 2,043 feet long and walled with stone masonry. 
Beyond thiis was built a stone bridge with four arches, each span 
being 72 feet long. These unusual improvements themselves directed 
attention to Phoenixville, and it slowly took its place as one of the 
Schuylkill river towns. Hundreds of people found employment in 
public works, such as a cotton factory, furnace, rolling mill, foundry 
and nail mill, and the future wa« beginning to loom up auspiciously. 
Borough privileges were sought, but were not immediately obtained, 
owing to strong opposition from the owners of the iron works who 
had the controlling interests in this locality. This was finally over- 
come and, in 1849, such rights were fully secured. Dr. Isaac A. 
Pennypacker became the first burgess. Other prominent men were 
selected as councilmen. Thus was taken another step to insure de- 
sired improvements and better existence for the place, which has been 
advanced step by step into a modern borough, lacking some essen- 
tials, but being fairly progressive. 

At no tim« were there pronounced boom conditions. Increase was 
mainly normal — an occasional spurt ahead or a little recession at 
another period, to the conditions of to-day. The national census of 
1910 indicated that Phoenixville had 2,153 dwellings which were oc- 
cupied by 2,201 families. These constituted a population of 10,473 
classified as to sex: Males 5,628; females 5,115. Considered by 
nativity there were 87 males and 104 female Negroes, or, in all 191. 
The native or mixed whites numbered 7,855, and the foreign whites 
were 2,771 in number. These foreigners had nationality as follows: 
Italians 174; Germans 227; Irish 302; Eussians 317; Hungarians 
912; unclassified 839. Among the entire population were 504 illi- 
terates, over half of them being of voting age. 

An estimate of population made July 1, 1914, gave Phoenixville a 
total population of 11,400 who lived within the borough area of 1,430 
acres. The taxables numbered 3,366, and the valuation of all real 
estate for taxation purposes was $4,811,347. There were no excessive 
rates and the affairs of the borough were administered conservatively. 
Within its bounds were nearly seventy miles of ordained streets and 
alleys, about two miles of which were permanently paved. The high- 
ways are fairly kept, but great improvements are possible to put 
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them in the best of order, which may be done after a sanitary house 
sewerage system will be installed. The place is now wholly depend- 
ent on surface drainage. 

There has been a municipally controlled water plant since 1873, 
which has been improved in capacity and effectiveness to keep apace 
with the demands of the town. The water is properly filtered, after 
being taken from the river, thence pumped into a 15,000,000 gallon 
distributing reservoir. Sufficient pressure is attained to aflEord 
proper aid in case of fires. But such reliance is mainly upon the 
responsive help of a good volunteer fire department of three com- 
panies, all of which are supplied with excellent equipments and are 
housed in attractive buildings, located in various parts of the bor- 
ough. Several hundred men constitute the loyal membership, some 
of whom having served since modern apparatus was provided in 1874. 
A Gamewell fire alarm system has been a valuable adjunct. The 
water rates of the borough are slightly higher than in some other 
communities of similar population, but are so based that they are 
not prohibitive. The minimum is fifty cents per month. Private en- 
terprise supplies gas and electrial service, at rates fixed by foreign 
corporations, and which prevail uniformly in this part of the state. 
This service and that of other utilities, also under private direction, 
give the place privileges which are accepted and used as satisfactory. 
Lately a municipal building was acquired where are housed the 
various borough officials and an effort is being made to secure sys- 
tematic operation of all departments or activities controlled by them. 
At present there appears to be a lack of definite municipal informa- 
tion which might be used beneficially, in many ways. A well-ordered 
town should provide all the means for the general dissemination of 
its affairs, so that improved conditions could be obtained for the 
municipality itself and that other towns might profit by experiences 
of success or failure. 

GENERAL BUSINESS INTERESTS. 

Phoenixville is pre-eminently a manufacturing town. Its growth 
was induced by the expansion and prosperity of its various indus- 
tries and its future for many years will depend on them. If they will 
flourish the town will enjoy a corresponding degree of prosperity. 
The census of 1910 indicated the existence of thirty-one separate es- 
tablishments, about the same number as reported ten years earlier. 
The people employed were in all 2,822. The capital invested to carry 
on all operations aggregated f 8,765,000, which was $3,000,000 more 
than in the previous census report. The value of the manufactured 
products was f 5,876,000, of which a little less than one-half was 
added by the processes of manufacturing. Owing to the use of im- 
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proved machinery the wage earners were fewer in number than in 
1900, but the wages were greater, being $1,180,000. Besides the great 
iron and steel plants and their adjuncts there were half a dozen 
hosiery mills, a silk mill, match and box factories, a large pottery, 
and minor establishments of a diversified nature, permitting the em- 
ployment of female labor on large scale. There were seldom long 
periods of idleness and no great disturbances on account of labor 
troubles. 

The great Phoenixville Iron Works and tributary plants have al- 
ways held a most prominent pla^ie in the affairs of the town. From 
small pioneer beginnings and through many evolutions they have 
reached their present proportions. Since 1827 the ownership has 
been mainly in the Beeves family, but operations have been carried on 
under various firm and corporate names, some of the latter being as- 
sumed more than half a century ago. The manufacture of structural 
iron was begun in 1855 and fifteen inch wrought iron beams, the first 
of that size in this country, were made by that company in 18G1. So 
successfully was iron wrought and rolled into proper shapes by a 
superintendent of the company, Mr. John Griffin, that he applied the 
method to the making of small cannon, which stood such severe tests 
that in October, 1861, the United States government gave him an 
order for three hundred which were made at Phoenixville at a con- 
tract price of $350.00 each. Subsequently orders for eleven hundred 
more were placed. They were lighter and much more effective in 
service than bronze guns before used. It is claimed that the first 
shot by the Unionist at the battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 1863, was 
fired by General Buford's battery, using Griffin gun "No. 233." One 
of the disused guns can be seen at the company's office, at Phoenix- 
ville. Iron bridge making was begun by the company abqut the 
period of the Civil war and from 1870 to 1873 the great International 
Bridge on the Niagara river at Buffalo was made from designs and 
material furnished by this company. Steel was first made here in 
1889 and it has been widely used as structural material since that 
time. The great Manhattan bridge at New York, which has a cen- 
tral span of 1,470 feet, and which has a very ornamental appearance 
throughout, is a notable recent specimen of Phoenixville bridge 
building. Other manufacturing plants of the borough employ men of 
great inventive ability and superior workmanship, whose presence in 
the community is also reflected in many other ways to bring the 
place distinction. 

The general business of the borough is aided by the operation of 
two trolley lines, one from the center of the town to Spring City, 
since 1898, and the other to Valley Forge, operated since 1911. Some 
of the principal streets of Phoenixville are thus covered and the ser- 
vice will be extended as the demands for sucli means will increase. 
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The stores, public houses and shops of the borough rank well with 
those of other southeastern Pennsylvania towns, but are, of course, 
somewhat overshadowed by the larger privileges of nearby Phila- 
delphia. However, the business of the Phoenixville post-office indi- 
cates substantial individuality and increased growth. It ranks as a 
second-class office its postal receipts being more than twenty-five 
thousand dollars yearly. The money order business approximates 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the same period. A cen- 
trally located building is occupied by the half a dozen men in charge 
and there are in addition now seven local postmen and four rural 
carriers, on as many routes from this office. 

Banking privileges have existed since 1859 and three prosperous 
institutions at present give service of that nature. Each occupies a 
substantial home for the transaction of constantly increasing local 
business. Their resources aggregate several million dollars and the 
esteem and confidence of the public is enjoyed. Building and loan 
associations have aided to promote the growth of the borough, and 
financial conditions generally are very good. The town has an inde- 
pendent press, from which is issued a good local daily paper. The 
newspaper has been a recognized factor in home affairs since 1846, 
when Bayard Taylor, Chester county's favorite son, here began the 
publiction of a weekly paper which was well sustained. There have 
been other editors of distinction and the local press has been gen- 
erally the proponent of the best thought of an intelligent community. 

RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

When but a farming community there was here early manifested 
interest in religious matters. The Mennonites were the pioneers in 
the matter of building a house of worship. They put up a stone meet- 
ing house in 1794 which in a modified form is still standing as one of 
the landmarks of the town. Long since that denomination ceased to 
worship here, but others have occupied it, usually until their church 
buildings could be erected. The Methodists were also pioneers, hold- 
ing meetings with a dozen members as early as 1826. They are now 
firmly established with several hundred members and share the 
church- work of the place with the Baptists, organized in 1830; the 
Presbyterians, since 1846; the Reformed, since 1848; the Episco- 
palians, since 1852, and the Lutherans, since 1864. The latter occupy 
one of the finest churches in Chester county, erected in 1897, at a 
cost of more than J35,000. The membership is very large and its 
auxiliary features are complete, including a large, finely graded Sun- 
day school. All the churches have been zealous in the furtherance of 
their work and most of them have fine homes of worship, including 
several good types of old Colonial architecture. Others have costly 
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places on lines of modern church construction and few show signs of 
neglect. The aggregate Protestant membership is large, but the 
growth is hardly equal to that of the Roman Catholic bodies, some of 
which have existed here since 1830. Ten years later St. Mary's church 
was built on the ridge of the north side and in 1855 a fine bell was 
provided which is still used. In 1905 the beautiful St. Ann's church 
was built on the south side as a memorial to the mother of Thomas F. 
Byrne. Separate worship is also maintained for Roman Catholic 
Slavs and Hungarians, and the Catholic parochial schools are im- 
portant features of their church work. They have extended courses 
of study and are well attended. 

English schools were maintained in this vicinity as early as 1710, 
and within present borough bounds a building was used for schools 
as early as 1735. Then came the Mennonite school house, followed 
later by the octagon school house, built by Louis Wernwag, while 
he was a member of the iron company, and which remains as part 
of the property of that corporation. Other substantial school houses 
were erected from time to time, until, both in point of buildings and 
equipments, Phoenixville compares most favorably with even larger 
towns. The new high school building in the southern part of the 
borough is handsome, commodious, and very finely meets the de- 
mands upon it. The bonded debt of the district is being liquidated 
by the yearly application of three-sixteenth of the income received 
from the schools, which is about thirty-five thousand dollars, not 
including the State appropriation. The teachers' staff had forty-four 
members, which embraced the superintendent and supervisors of 
music and art respectively. The salaries paid aggregate $28,233.27. 
The yearly library appropriation was $2,000 and it was becoming a 
valuable adjunct of the school. The district enrollment was 883 boys 
and 841 girls, of which number 123 boys and 134 girls were in the 
high school, which had eight teachers. This school had a very com- 
prehensive and most thorough course of study and about three-sev- 
enths of the general maintenance fund was devoted to its support. 
Complaint 'Was made of the difficulty of maintaining attendance 
through the higher grades and in the high school until graduation, 
the inducements to leave school to engage in work being very strong. 
The yearly average of high school graduates scarcely exceeds thirty 
but they leave school with very superior training. During the past 
years one hundred and thirty-one employment certificates were 
granted. Vocational instruction is now being strongly advocated 
and it may be an incentive to larger continued attendance. The be- 
ginning has been made in the development of playground features, 
which have already shown their usefulness in arousing greater in- 
terest in school work on the part of the young of the community. 
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As early as 1857 a small library was founded at Plioenixville by a 
body called the Young Men's Literaiy Union, whose growth was sub- 
sequently fostered by the school board. Under such encouragement 
it became a public library in 1896, and better quarters were secured 
soon after. In 1901 Andrew Carnegie gave the town a donation of 
120,000 conditioned upon an annual appropriation of |2,000 yearly 
for maintenance by the school district, which was accepted with a 
proviso that the tax rate for such purpose should never exceed one 
mill. A fine building with inviting surroundings was opened as the 
library in September, 1902, and since that time the institution has 
grown steadily in favor and usefulness. Hundreds of patrons steadily 
use the library privileges, to the extent of 30,000 exchanges per year. 
The shelves are stocked with more than 10,000 volumes of good books 
and there are also the usual appurtenances of a well-ordered read- 
ing room. 

Another commendable feature of the public life of Phoenixville is 
its hospital. Need for such an institution was felt as early as 1890, 
when a small private institution was opened to care for those urgently 
requiring attention. From this was evolved the Phoenixville public 
hospital in 1895, which received State aid the same year. In 1900 a 
portion of the present handsome hospital was occupied. An especially 
fine addition, known as the Joseph Anderson wards, was added in 
1910, and the institution is now one of the best in this part of the 
State. Its real estate is valued at |80,000 and there are invested 
funds of 110,000. Seventy-five beds are available and more than four 
hundred patients receive treatment annually, no color distinction 
being made. Twenty thousand dollars is expended yearly in main- 
tenance. A fine nurses' training school has had more than one hun- 
dred attendants. 

MILITARY AND CIVIC. 

Proximity to Valley Forge has connected this section with many 
of the traditions of that memorable encampment. Being one of its 
outlying points, it shared much of the ordeal of that place. Within 
the borough is the spot where the British movement reached its limit, 
in the march north, on Reading, in September, 1777. This point was 
properly designated September 21, 1907, by the Sons of the American 
Revolution and others moved by the spirit of patriotism. The stone 
erected is native granite, appropriately inscribed and is popularly 
known as the "Fountain Inn Monument." Considerable interest and 
reverence attaches to its presence in this locality. 

The Civil War was warmly supported at Phoenixville. At least 
twenty per cent, of its population was enlisted in the service of the 
Union and, as elsewhere related, fourteen hundred Griffin cannon 
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were here made for use in that prolonged strife. Even then the 
town's brass band was famous and conduced to the development 
of a martial spirit which also prompted the erection of a Soldiers' 
monument in the Morris Cemetery, which was dedicated May 20, 
1871. For many years the National Guard of the State has had 
the service of two companies at Phoenixville: Battery C, Light 
Artillery, and Company D, Sixth Regiment, Infantry. Each is 
housed in very comfortable armories and these companies have 
proper local support in addition to the State aid given. 

The death of David Reeves, the honored president of the Phoenix 
Iron Company, March 16, 1871, and the subsequent determination of 
his friends and his former employes to erect a public memorial to 
him, led to the creation of Reeves Park — ^^most creditable recreation 
grounds for the use of the citizens of Phoenixville. The park site 
was the gift of the Reeves' family and has a fine location, in the 
southern part of the town, and has been finely improved since the 
fiTst tree was planted within its bounds, April 14, 1872. The erec- 
tion here of the Reeves monument, which embraces a bronze life §ize 
figure of the beloved iron master, has given additional interest and 
beauty to the grounds. The growth of the town has shown the 
necessity for larger park area, and this desirable spot should be 
enlarged and be made still more attractive. Such provisions for the 
comfort and welfare of a community are the strongest proofs of 
municipal interest and they will develop symmetrically the civic 
life mor'e effectually than any other means. 

The housing conditions of Phoenixville are fairly good. An ac- 
curate census indicated that there were but fifty more families than 
separate dwellings for their accommodation. Nevertheless, a large 
proportion of the foreigners of the borough, constituting about one- 
fourth of the entire population, were living in segregated sections, 
which gave evidence of crowded condition, and consequently pro- 
duced many obstacles to prevent the adoption of American ways or 
usages of life. Many of the later class of foreigners seem to lack 
the ambition to raise themselves to the higher levels of citizenship, 
made possible by the earnings here obtainable, and appear content 
to live amid squalid surroundings. Others spend over much for 
strong drink and under its influence are forced to add poverty to the 
evils already existing. 

Many have temporary habitation only, soon going to other parts 
under the lure of higher wages, giving their places to newer immi- 
grants, who may prove also to be, what can be termed properly parts 
of the "floating population." They, in turn, will not remain long 
enough to learn the English language, or to acquire even the ways 
of the permanent foreism population. Such conditions tend to aug- 
ment the number of aliens, or males of voting age, not qualified to 
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exercise the rights of an intelligent elector, hence insignificant also 
in influence upon the civic life of the community. The matter of 
proper direction of the foreign population in Phoenixville is a serious 
one and should enlist the earnest thought and hearty co-operation of 
all patriotic people who have at heart the civic future of the town. 
In marked contrast with these elements were the earlier foreign in- 
habitants of the town, who were mainly German or Irish. Their in- 
dustry and thrift made it possible for them to acquire homes which 
so bound up their interests with those of the town that it was not 
long until they and their children were essential parts of the com- 
munity life. Some of their descendants are now leading citizens and 
quite public spirited. It has been claimed that one of the reasons 
why there is, at present, such slow assimilation is owing to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining ownership of homes at moderate cost. Were 
such acquisition made easily possible, or were an inducement held 
out for them to secure homes of their own, many of the present-day 
foreigners might be led to become desirable residents and soon have 
all the privileges of citizenship. That would help also to solve the 
problems of permanent interest in church and school affairs — the 
most potential agencies in the work of uplift to better civic life. 
But owing to the (cosmopolitan condition of these foreigners, what- 
ever movement may be attempted progress will be slow and not 
without many discouraging features. Nevertheless the future wel- 
fare of the town will demand some effort for improved conditions if 
Phoenixville is to maintain its proper place among the well-ordered 
boroughs of the State. 
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